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THE GREAT FOUNDATIONS 


HE danger of assuming that things identical 


in name are identical in fact is more than aca- 

demic in the case of the great Foundations, 

which the Commission on Industrial Relations 
is now bringing under scrutiny and criticism. 

No one who is acquainted with the history of mort- 
‘main and with the evolution of the law of charitable 
uses will deny that the world has been at a good deal 
of trouble to prevent great benefactions from becoming 
great nuisances, or even a menace to liberty, or an ob- 
stacle to progress. There is a good deal of popular 
knowledge also on this subject, and it is therefore not 
difficult to awaken suspicion that a huge charitable 
trust of any kind is a dangerous factor in a democracy. 

This suspicion is by no means warranted. There are 
trusts and trusts, foundations and other foundations. 
Discrimination is called for, and at the present time it 
is important that the true function of such benefactions 
as are associated with the names of Mr. Carnegie and 
Mr. Rockefeller should be understood. 


HE struggle on the continent of Europe and in Eng- 

land over mortmain, that is, the inalienable holding 
of property by ecclesiastical, charitable or other philan- 
thropic corporations, was an incident of the rival claims 
of Church and State to sovereignty and supremacy. In- 
cidentally also, mortmain became a device for evading 
feudal obligations. The latter fact arrayed many of the 
more powerful feudal lords against it, thereby strength- 
ening the cause of a relatively liberal central govern- 
ment. Frederick Barbarossa as early as 1156 prohibited 
conveyances of real property to church corporations. 
Magna Charta (chapter 43) forbade transfers of land 
to church corporations by a tenant without the consent 


of his lord; but the provision was evaded by convey- 


ances to officers of corporations instead of to the cor- 
porations as such. To meet the evasion, the act known 
as De Religiosis (7, Edward'I, Statute II, ch. 13, in 
1279), made all alienations in mortmain unlawful, and 
the legislation of 51-52 (Victoria, ch. 42) consolidated 
the English statutes on the subject and made mortmain 
in general unlawful. 

The nearest approach that we in the United States 
have experienced to the sort of struggle which English 
legislation records is found in the activity of the Fed- 
eral Government against the Mormon church. The Ed- 
munds legislation was aimed, as the English mortmain 
acts were aimed, at an institution which threatened to 
become imperium in imperio. 

Plainly, unless there are reasons to expect that the 
Carnegie Institution, the Rockefeller Foundation, the 


General Education Board, the two Carnegie Peace En- 
dowments, the Russell Sage Foundation, or the numer- 
ous endowed schools and churches, will some day set up 
a claim to authority superior to the sovereignty of the 
American people organized in the Constitution of the 
United States, there is no sense in haling these institu- 
tions to court on a charge that they are present-day 
embodiments of the menace of mortmain. 

To show that they are not perils under the law of 
charitable uses is not more difficult, altho the subject 
is more technical. Justice Tucker of Virginia in Gal- 
lego’s Executors vs. Attorney-General (3 Leigh), in 
1832, spoke strongly against the “wretched policy of per- 
mitting the whole property of society to be swallowed 
up in the insatiable gulf of public charities”; but the 
particular danger that he had in mind, and which other 
judges have dealt with vigorously, was the danger of 
indefiniteness and irresponsibility, and no sensible per- 
son would wish to have a perpetual fund irresponsibly 
administered, or subject to diversion to uses perilous 
to liberty or to social order. 

The history of the great American benefactions now 
under investigation has been one of unprecedented care 
to fix responsibility and to lodge ultimate responsibility 
as to both purposes and administration in no less an 
authority than the duly constituted Government of the 
United States. There is, we suppose, no question what- 
ever in the minds of lawyers that under the terms of 
these trusts, the people, thru Congress, have absolute 
power over them. Within and subject to this limitation 
the trustees are given great power, but the activities 
which they are charged to further are of such a nature 
that the light of publicity and the restraining force of 
public opinion must at all times fall remorselessly upon 
them. 


HESE considerations dispose, as we think, of the 

more general and superficial objections raised 
against the great Foundations. There is, however, an- 
other and positive side to the whole question, which 
ought to receive sober consideration. 

By far the larger share of expenditure under these 
trusts has been thus far for the promotion of two ob- 
jects, namely: One, education thru schools, colleges and 
universities, brought up to relatively high standards of 
efficiency at the demand of benefactors; and two, scien- 
tific research. Of the latter service it is enough at pres- 
ent to say that in the whole history of scientific dis- 
covery since Galileo, no such systematic prosecution of 
promising inquiries has ever been attempted, as has 
been made by the Carnegie Institution and the Rocke- 
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feller Institute. And as for educational progress he is 
an ignorant man in this field of information who does 
not know that a new spirit of earnestness, efficiency, 
business-like attention to finances and responsibility for 
results has been put into American colleges and univer- 
sities by the vigorous-minded men who have conducted 
the activities of the General Education Board. 

These two results would be ample justification of 
these Foundations, but there is more to be said. In this 
country the higher education and scientific research 
must be provided for thru endowment or thru state ex- 
penditure and administration. Our state universities are 
in many ways admirable manifestations of American 
public spirit, and certain special schools are in their 
practical working most valuable agencies of progress. 
This is particularly true of the better agricultural col- 
leges, and of some of the schools of forestry; but these 
lie within the realm of practical affairs, and have to do 
with things that the average taxpayer cares about and 
can understand. It is quite certain that the sort of sci- 
entific research which will bear fruit in the distant 
future only, and the studies that do not at once yield 
practical returns, would get scant consideration in 
America if there were no other provision for them than 
that which could be wrung from an American state 
legislature. 

Under these circumstances, the best things in our 
civilization depend and must depend upon funds wholly 
distinct in origin and in control from the public rev- 
enues. The great Foundations provide such funds on a 
scale hitherto unknown and unimagined. It will not be 
the fault of the men who create them, or of the men 
who are now administering them, if they do not mar- 
velously advance the enlightenment, and the material 
and moral well-being of the American people. If failure 
or perverted use is indeed a real danger, which we do 
not for a moment believe, the origin of that failure and 
the responsibility for it will be found in the mind and 
character of the: American people itself. 








TRANSCONTINENTAL CONVERSATION 


T was thirty-eight years the ninth of October last 

since the first “Hello!” was sent over the wires—and 
then it was not “Hello!” at all but “Ahoy!” which Alex- 
ander Graham Bell shouted to Thomas A. Watson over 
a two-mile wire stretched between Boston and Cam- 
bridge. But on January 25, 1915, Mr. Bell in New York 
City talked with Mr. Watson in San Francisco over 3390 
miles of wire. It is rare indeed that an inventor has the 
gratification of seeing so striking a demonstration of 
the value of his work to the world. The instantaneous 
transmission of speech to almost any distance has in a 
single generation revolutionized modern life in more 
ways than we yet realize. It has enabled the commander- 
in-chief to listen to the cannonading at any point along 
his leagues of trenches and to handle a hundred thou- 
sand men as easily as the centurion his century. It has 
enabled the modern captain of industry to manage his 
factories and carry on his business without leaving his 
desk. It has substituted the personality of the human 
voice for the cold, formal and one-sided message of the 
pen in social intercourse at a distance. It has relieved 
the loneliness of farm and ranch and brought to the 
bedside of the invalid the song and laughter of his 


friends. Like the nerves in the human body these copper 
wires radiate in all directions from the switch-board 
ganglia of every city and carry the pulsations of speech 
to the remotest mountain or desert. Thus the country 
becomes a living thing, permeable to thought, responsive 
to suggestion and capable of unified action, an organism 
in truth, since now the Californian may talk to a New 
Yorker with greater ease than once he could have talked 
to his neighbor in the next block. 


THE CLOSET DRAMA ON THE STAGE 


EN years ago in reviewing the first volume of 

Thomas Hardy’s The Dynasts we recognized its 
greatness as a poem, but assumed, as did the author 
himself, that its presentation in the theater was out of 
the question. What else could have been said of a drama 
of five hundred pages in three parts, nineteen acts, one 
hundred and thirty scenes with several hundred thou- 
sand characters including angels and spirits and the 
action set in various parts of the earth as well as 
ethereal space? 

But in characterizing it as purely closet drama we 
did not allow for the new development of stagecraft in 
the direction of gigantic spectacle and what is more 
important the eruption of a war on so stupendous a 
scale as to raise the sensibilities of men to a hight 
where they could appreciate and indeed demand an 
epic of such magnitude for the echoing of their emo- 
tions. The Dynasts has now actually been performed on 
the London stage, or should we say recited? Both terms 
are correct, for it was an ingenious combination of 
reading, spectacle and play arranged by Granville 
Barker. The descriptive and connecting passages were 
given by a reader, Henry Ainley, sitting in front, and 
two ladies, enthroned at the sides of the stage, recited 
the parts of the “Spirit Sinister,” “Spirit Ironic,” 
“Spirit of the Pities,” “Spirit of the Years” and other 
choral comment. Then from time to time the stage 
between them presented a series of scenes from the 
drama, either as tableaux, pantomime or act in which 
the historic characters speak the lines the poet has put 
into their mouths, such scenes for instance as the battle 
of Austerlitz with Napoleon triumphant, the battle of 
Waterloo with Napoleon crushed, Nelson on the deck 
of the “Victory,” Pitt on his deathbed, and the burial 
of Sir John Moore. This unique combination of acting 
and recitation is reported to have been quite effective 
and suggests the possibility that the poetic drama, so 
often announced and so slow in coming, is to make its 
advent on the modern stage in some such form as this. 
Perhaps the motion picture, when it outgrows its child- 
ishness and gets over its crudeness, may be used to 
reinforce and visualize recited verse. It has already 
been so employed in Germany in presenting the Second 
Part of Faust, which is as written impossible to be 
staged in the ordinary way. 

Of course the object of the production of The 
Dynasts was the stimulation of patriotism, for “The 
Great Historical Calamity of a Hundred Years Ago” 
which Mr. Hardy announced as the theme of his drama 
is now overshadowed by a greater historical calamity in 
which Kaiser Wilhelm essays to play the leading réle 
as a second Napoleon. But Mr. Hardy would hardly be 
acceptable to the populace as a patriotic poet. He is 
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pessimistic to the point of cynicism and instead of ex- 
aggerating the deeds of historic personages he belittles 
them by making them the puppets of a blind and im- 
personal fatality. He views the world from some stellar 
standpoint and sees the strife of nations as the swarm- 
ing of ants or bees. His version of Bergson’s élan vital 
is “Life’s impulsion by Incognizance.” 

Very curiously this attitude of aloofness and this 
view of life as a puppet play is the same as that of 
Gerhardt Hauptmann in his Festspiel which created 
such a scandal a year ago when it was presented at 
Breslau on the centenary of the gaining of the inde- 
pendence of Germany thru the overthrow of Napoleon. 
What a change since then! We see Breslau in danger 
from a Russian invasion. The Crown Prince, who 
caused the suppression of the play because of its 
pacificism, has now on his hands the war for which he 
has longed and is getting more of it than he wants. 
And Hauptmann the author, condemned then for his 
lack of patriotism, is defending his country in the 
fiercest of polemic language in the letters exchanged 
with Romain Rolland. 

One of the reasons why the Festival Play gave such 
offense to the powers that be was the scene where John 
Bull is represented as trying to persuade or bribe Ger- 
many into joining with him in an alliance against Napo- 
leon, but the Germans respond in chorus “We remain 
neutral! We remain neutral!” The final scene of the 
play was the Temple of Love, into which Athena-Ger- 
mania leads the procession of the Arts and Industries. 
She proclaims the dawning of the new era of peace 
and says: 

Strange speech does not divide, nor sea nor streams, 
We are not kept apart by jealous gods, 

For in each heart there dwells the Unknown God. 
What sunders us is error, which alone 

Engenders human hate, is ignorance, 

Is hunger’s naked need; not the divine 

In mankind, Eros, who renews the world. 

But it will be remembered that Hauptmann did not 
end on this high note, but with a sardonic touch. For as 
the Director of the show is packing up his puppets, the 
liveliest of them, Bliicher, known as Marschall Vor- 
warts, gets away from him and struts about the stage, 
a pathetic figure of antiquated militarism. Perhaps it 
was because the Crown Prince saw in this, as in a con- 
cave mirror, a diminufied caricature of himself that he 
left his seat at the Breslau theater in such high dudgeon. 
But neither Hauptmann nor Hardy, keen satirists as 
they are, could equal what the irony of fate is now 
revealing to the world. 


SOCIALISM FROM ABOVE 


AR has its startling changes, most startling this 

latest to Germany. When Germany encouraged 
Austria to invade Serbia she did not anticipate that the 
hemisphere would be ranged against her, and least did 
she suspect that in five months she would be forced by 
threatened starvation to seize the Empire’s whole food 
supply and dole it out to rich and poor till a new harvest 
is reaped. 

The danger must be extreme to require so drastic a 
resource. There will be enough corn and wheat, says 
the edict, if carefully husbanded and distributed, so 
that none may go hungry, but no more must grain be 
fed to cattle or horses; then there will be enough for 


men and women and children. Perhaps so; but the dan- 
ger of famine must be very great to require such bitter 
cure. 

For observe what it means—Germany is, in its Im- 
perial government, of all nations that which most hates 
Socialism, and, because it hates and curbs it, Germany 
is the nation in which Socialism has sturdiest growth. 
But a military tyranny does by governmental edict just 
what Socialism would do by the will of the people. It 
takes control of production, distribution and commerce. 
It seizes, owns and allots to consumers the great food 
supplies; it forbids households to have and hold their 
own supplies, and it takes from merchants their busi- 
ness and livelihood, and gives them in exchange their 
dole of food. Already the Government tells the people 
what fields must be sown to grain, for now the fore- 
thought of the rulers, as under Socialism, must wisely 
provide for and direct the industry of all. 

This is not yet Socialism, but it is the deeds of So- 
cialism, done by the lords of war instead of by the 
chosen representatives of the people; and it is most 
prophetic of the future. The war will end one of these 
days, possibly a drawn game, perhaps with the utter 
defeat of Germany, fought out or starved out, as France 
was beaten in 1870, but in either case disappointed, un- 
successful and discredited. Then, led by the Socialists, 
the people may rise against the rule that has deceived 
and robbed them, and shall we have the nation which 
with firmest hand has ruled its populace, ruled for a 
while by those who follow the counsels that declare for 
the ownership by the people, that is, by the state, of the 
means and ways of production? It may be, but surely no 
Socialism can take a more radical measure than that 
which now, by the Chancellor of the Empire, confiscates 
the total food supply of the nation as a necessity of war. 








THE DIRECT WAY 


R. ROOSEVELT may have the defects of his quali- 

ties, but he certainly has the qualities themselves 
in no negligible degree. One of them is his knack of 
going straight to the heart of a subject by the shortest 
road. 

New York City has upon its hands this winter a big 
unemployment problem. It has been the topic of a vast 
deal of discussion. It has brought forth many plans, 
proposals and panaceas. From some of them good will 
doubtless ultimately come. 

Meanwhile Mr. Roosevelt delivers before a great 
audience in the Metropolitan Opera House a lecture 
upon his exploration of the River of Doubt, now the 
Rio Teodoro, and the proceeds from the sale of tickets 
and contributions pledged at the meeting are to go to 
the work of solving the city’s unemployment problem. 
By this generous act twenty-five thousand dollars are 
made immediately available for the purposes of the 
Inter-Church Unemployment Committee. 

Mr. Roosevelt has done even more. He announced that 
he would give to the same cause one-quarter of the 
Nobel Peace Prize awarded to him when he was Presi- 
dent in recognition of his services in bringing the 
Russo-Japanese war to a close. This means ten thousand 
dollars more. 

When Mr. Roosevelt received the prize in 1906, he 
immediately turned it over to the United States Govern- 
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ment to form the nucleus of a foundation for the pro- 
motion of industrial peace. The money has remained at 
the disposition of a board of trustees, but not sufficient 
interest has been taken in the matter to attract further 
gifts of money. A bill has now been introduced in Con- 
gress to return the money to the giver. It should be 
promptly passed, in order that, as Mr. Roosevelt aptly 
phrased it, the talent may be taken out of the napkin 
and put to use. 

Mr. Roosevelt concluded his address with the exhorta- 
tion, “Be ye doers of the word, and not hearers only.” 
With characteristic directness, he has set a splendid 
example. 


WITH COURAGE AND WISDOM 
HE President has courage. He has vetoed the Im- 
migration Bill passed by Congress. In so doing he 
was right. But the duty of opposing his single judgment 
to the desire of his party associates could not have been 
an easy one to perform. 
Mr. Wilson gives two reasons for his veto. They are 
worth setting down in his own words: 
It seeks to all but close entirely the gates of asylum which 
have always been open to those who could find nowhere else 
the right and opportunity of constitutional agitation for 


what they conceived to be the natural and inalienable rights 
of men. 


It excludes those to whom the opportunities of elementary 
education have been denied without regard to their char- 
acter, their purposes or their natural capacity. 


These are telling statements of fundamental facts. 
The United States need not be afraid of fugitives from 
political oppression in other lands. It need not fear the 
approach of honest, healthy men and women who cannot 
read and write. 

Political reform and agitation has no terrors for us. 
To provide opportunities for education to all within our 
borders is a cardinal principle of our democracy. 








CARDINAL MERCIER’S PASTORAL 


T was asserted that Cardinal Mercier; Archbishop of 

Malines, had been arrested by the German authorities 
for issuing a patriotic pastoral to his flock; and the 
arrest was denied by the Germans. But it was true; he 
had not been carried off to a prison, but he had been 
kept for a while in his episcopal residence, forbidden 
to leave it, and 15,000 copies of his pastoral letter were 
destroyed and the printer fined. 

Cardinal Mercier is one of the ablest and most influ- 
ential of the Catholic ecclesiastics. He was president of 
the great University of Louvain until he was made car- 
dinal, and is a scholar of high distinction. Such a 
churchman is not to be lightly touched. And yet why 
should the German soldiers hold a cardinal more sacred 
than the city and University of Louvain or than Notre 
Dame of Malines? And what could the Germans do? 
They had invaded Belgium, had fought the Belgian 
army and occupied the country, claiming to annex it, 
and that violence involved any other violence that might 
follow. Cardinal Mercier’s pastoral letter was a defiance 
of Germany. It told the citizens that they were under 
no obligation to recognize German authority, that they 
were to trust in their fighting army and in their brave 
French and English allies. It praised the valor of the 
Belgian soldiers, many of whom had died almost as 
martyrs, assured of eternal salvation, for they had given 


up their lives for their country. It accused the Germans 
of faithlessness to solemn treaties, and declared that it 
would have been poltroonery if Belgium had not resisted 
invasion; and it stirred up the citizens to patriotism to 
death. Of course the German rulers, having assumed the 
rule, having essayed to annex Belgium, could not allow 
such a public, such an official assault upon their author- 
ity. They have treated the cardinal as gently as they 
could; they could do no less. They did not think it pru- 
dent to do more. Austria is a Catholic country, and they 
must be tender to Austrian sensibilities, just as they 
are courtiers to the Moslem feelings of their Turkish 
allies. 

Greatly to be admired is the courageous patriotism of 
the Belgian cardinal. Tho in the power of German mili- 
tarism he minced no words; with fulness and at great 
length he exprest himself as to the crime of Germany 
in breaking her treaty oath, in invading a peaceful 
country, in destroying cities and towns, in slaughtering 
helpless and unresisting priests, men, women and chil- 
dren; and this arraignment of.the invaders he bade 
read in every church. For far less offense citizens lost 
their lives. When Belgium is herself again the memory 
of her brave archbishop will stand with that of her 
heroic King and that of her stout army, enrolled forever 
in historic fame. 








As Senator Williams figures it the speeches made by 
the Republican senators in -their filibustering fight 
against the shipping bill have cost the Government over 
$500,000 in printing bills and stenographers’ fees. Sen- 
ator Burton’s speech of thirteen hours is reckoned at 
$250,000. Would it not be well to give each member of 
Congress a speech allowance of, say, $100,000? Then if 
he overran the limit it would be at his own expense, to be 
charged at cost, and if he did not use up the allowance 
he could put the balance in his own pocket as he does his 
excess mileage? Such a rule would have a good effect in 
reducing surplus verbiage and saving session time. 
Speech is silver and we have always opposed its free 
and unlimited coinage. 








The “Chant of Hate Against England” by Ernst Lis- 
sauer, which we published November 2 in the admirable 
translation of Mrs. Henderson, has brought to its au- 
thor the decoration of the Order of the Red Eagle, 
fourth class. We are sorry to see the Kaiser thus publicly 
approve of such vindictiveness, but we must admit that 
considered purely as poetry it would be hard to find its 
equal anywhere in the literature of the war. 








The formal opening of the Canal is postponed till 
July. Well, it matters little just when the brave pro- 
cession of warships and excursion boats makes it spec- 
tacular progress. The Canal has been open enough for 
business quite a while already. 








It was a British bishop, real or mythical, who met the 
query, “Who will win the war?” with the pregnant 
counter query, “Who won the San Francisco earth- 
quake?” It is good enough to have been said by an 
archbishop. 





Why not put Mexico under. the commission form of 
government with all of the presidents on the board? 






































THE STORY OF THE WEEK 























THE GREAT WAR 


January 25—Germans attempting to 
recapture Thann, Alsace. Austrians 
pushing attack on Russians south 
of Tarnow, Galicia. 

January 26—German attack on Brit- 
ish trenches near La Bassée re- 
pulsed with great slaughter. Turk- 
ish outposts reach Suez Canal and 
fight.at El Kantara. 


January 27—Heavy fighting near 
Craonne, Ypres and St. Hubert. 
Turks again defeated by Russians 
at Sari Kamish, Transcaucasia. 


January 28—Turks and Kurds attack 
Russians north of Tabriz, Persia. 
Russian torpedo boats sink many 
Turkish vessels in Black Sea and 
bombard Trebizond. 


January 29—Germans destroy French 
regiment in Argonne Forest. Rus- 
sians invading northeastern corner 
of Prussia near Tilsit. 

80—German submarine sinks 

ritish steamships, “Ben Cru- 

achan,” “Linda Blanche” and ‘“‘Kil- 
coan,” in Irish Sea. Artillery duels 
and occasional charges on Bzura 

River front near Warsaw. 


January 31—German submarine tor- 
pedoes the British steamships ‘“To- 
komaru” and “Ikaria” off Havre. 
Austrians and Russians fighting for 
possession of Dukla Pass in Car- 
pathians. 




















: .,.. The policy recent- 
Submarine Raid in ly announced by 

the Irish Sea Admiral von -Tir- 
pitz, the German Minister of the 
Navy, of starving out England by 
preying upon her commerce, has now 
been actively begun. On January 22 
the German submarine “U-21” over- 
took the British steamer “Durward” 
on her way from Leith to Rotterdam 
and sunk her. The submarine towed 
the boats containing the crew to 
within 500 yards of Maas lightship 
and then vanished. 

On January 30, the “U-21” attacked 
four vessels in broad daylight less 
than forty miles from Liverpool and 
sank three of them. The freighter 
“Ben Cruachan,” loaded with coal 
for the fleet, was overhauled off 
Fleetwood when the submarine ap- 
peared and the German captain, 
in excellent English, told the crew of 
twenty-three to take to their boats 
within ten minutes. As soon as the 
boats had pulled away a _ torpedo 
from the submarine sunk the collier. 
The coaster “Linda Blanche” was 
overhauled eighteen miles northwest 
of Liverpool Bar lightship. In this 
case the crew of eleven men were al- 
lowed to take all their belonging with 
them, and, since the boats were not 
supplied with food, the Germans 
gave them chocolate as well as cig- 
arets and told them in which direc- 
tion to row to find a trawler to take 


them ashore. Then the vessel was 
blown up by mines placed in the fore- 
castle. The “Kilcoan” was intercept- 
ed eighteen miles off Liverpool bar 
and blown up. The Germans comman- 
deered a British collier to take the 
crew to the Isle of Man. The “Graph- 
ic,” a passenger steamship plying 
between Belfast and Liverpool, was 
chased by the submarine, but escaped 
by entering the mouth of the Mersey 
River. 

The sinking of these vessels in the 
track of the oceanic liners and just 
outside the principal British port has 
caused much excitement. If the sub- 
marine came from the Elbe and 
around the north of Scotland she 
must have traveled at least 1200 
miles. If she came from the new Ger- 
man base at Zeebrugge the distance 
would be less, but she must then 
have made her way thru the British 
mine field in the channel as well as 
dodged the patrols, The submarines 
“U-21” to “U-26” were built in 1912- 
1913 and have a displacement on the 


eighteen knots on the surface and 
twelve knots submerged. 

On the following day two more 
British steamships were torpedoed 
off Cape d’Antifer, near Havre; the 
“Tokomaru” from New Zealand, car- 
rying 97,000 carcasses of mutton as 
well as some clothing and toys for 
Belgian refugees, and the “Ikaria,” 
which was injured but not sunk. 


The Kaiser’s The outburst of activ- 
Birthda ity manifested by the 
Y Germans during the 

first three days of the week is attrib- 
uted by their enemies to the desire 
of the Germans to celebrate by some 
striking success the birthday of the 
Kaiser on January 27. We are even 
told that he appeared in person at 
the front to watch the attack upon 
Arras and announced to the soldiers 
that he had some Iron Crosses to pin 
on their breasts in the public square 
of the city. Then he remained wait- 
ing in vain on a white horse capari- 
soned with purple while the troops 
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THE NORTH SEA FIGHT 


In the neighborhood of “1” 


the English squadron met the German and began the chase. Near 


“2” the British turned back and gave up the pursuit of the three German ships still in line. 
See the article by Park Benjamin on another page 
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THE WILDERNESS OF SINAI 





The Turkish army of 120,000 men has invaded Egypt in three sections. One followed the caravan route near the coast from Rafa thru El Arish 

and has attacked the Suez Canal at El Kantara. On account of the shallow water and sand bars, the British warships could not make a flank attack. 

Another Turkish force has taken the southern road from the head of the Gulf of Akaba to the head of the Gulf of Suez. A third force, perhaps a 
division of one of these two, has reached the Canal at its middle point, Ismailia 


abreast and singing, toward the 
town, only to be mowed down by the 
British guns pointed thru the loop- 
holes in the factory walls. It is esti- 
mated, also by their enemies, that 
the Germans lost 5000 men in this 
vicinity and 20,000 altogether during 
the week without making any gains 
of importance. 

Onthe other hand, the Germans deny 
heavy losses and claim successes in 
the vicinity of La Bassée, Nieuport, 
Craonne, Perthes, St. Mihiel and es- 
pecially in the Argonne forest. In the 
fighting in Flanders north of Nieu- 


port more than 300 hundred Moors 
and Algerians were found dead 
among the sand dunes. In the west- 
ern part of the Argonne, on January 
29, the 155th French Infantry regi- 
ment is reported to have been anni- 
hilated by the loss of 400 or 500 
killed and 745 taken prisoners. 
Twelve machine guns and ten smaller 
guns were taken here by the Ger- 
mans. The French admit being 
forced to withdraw some 300 yards 
at this point, but claim that the Ger- 
mans lost more heavily than they. 
The German report states that dur- 
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WHERE DEATH TAKES SHAPE 


War to-day is fought with weapons the scientists devise. Here in the laboratory of M. Turpin, 
Turpinite, a new and horrible explosive, is being tested for the Allies’ use 
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ing the three days’ fight at Craonne 
1500 French dead were found on the 
battlefield and 1100 prisoners were 
taken. In the forests of the Vosges 
Mountains the fighting went on in 
spite of a heavy snowstorm, in which 
some detachments were lost, In Al- 
sace the Germans are making ener- 
getic efforts to regain the ground 
they have lost in the last few weeks. 
But the French still hold Thann, al- 
tho the German guns at Cernay 
throw as many as 5000 shells a day 
into the town. 


It took Moses 
forty years to 
cross the Sinai 
peninsula; it took Napoleon a week. 
Whether Djemal Pasha has beaten 
this record or not we do not yet know, 
because we do not know when the 
Turks started from theSyrian border 
or how many of them have reached 
Suez. But at three points along the 
Canal skirmishes are reported, so it 
is evident that the advance guard of 
the Turkish army has already 
reached its goal. The distance from 
Syria to Suez is about 150 miles and 
the chief problem is the water sup- 
ply. The British authorities have evi- 
dently decided that the desert is the 
best protection of Egypt,so they have 
not attempted to prevent the bands 
of Turks and Arabs from ranging 
over the peninsula as far as the Gulf 
and Canal, but they have filled in all 
the wells of the oases, so the invad- 
ing army will have to carry its water 
with it until it gets near to the Suez, 
where shallow wells may be dug in 
the sand. To overcome this difficulty 
Misner Pasha, the German officer in 


In the Wilderness 
of Sinai 
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charge of the engineering corps, has 
followed the example of Kitchener 
when he invaded the Sudan and is 
constructing a light railroad as the 
troops advance. Early in December 
it was reported that Dr. Baurat Shu- 
macher was constructing a railroad 
to connect the Jaffa-Jerusalem line 
with El Arish and that Herr Frank 
had constructed a large portable iron 
bridge for crossing the Canal and 
was testing it on Lake Tiberius. Ev- 
ery household in Palestine has been 
forced to furnish an empty oil can 
and a sack to be used for transport 
en route and perhaps later for float- 
ing the pontoons and filling in the 
Canal. The first shipment of German 
guns and ammunition for the expedi- 
tion was seized by the Rumanian Gov- 
ernment while crossing that country. 

The Turkish forces collected for 
the invasion of Egypt are said to 
comprize three army corps, or about 
120,000 men. The right wing advanc- 
ing from Rafa and El Arish by the 
coast route arrived at El] Kantara on 
January 26, and the first engagement 
was fought five miles east of the Ca- 
nal. The Turks opened fire at long 
range with mountain guns and the 
British replied with rifles and ma- 
chine guns. The defense of the Canal 
is entrusted to the Indian troops 
raised by the native princes. There 
are also said to be some 400 Lan- 
cashire territorials on the eastern 
side, and in reserve the Australian 
and New Zealand contingents, who 
are encamped by the great pyramids. 

Another division of the Turkish 
army has followed the southern car- 
avan route used by the pilgrims to 
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REAL FIGHTING 
A remarkable photograph of a German charge, made at some risk to the life of the photographer 


Mecca. This road leads from Akaba 
across the Tih plateau at an elevation 
of 2000 feet, The outposts of this 
force have appeared near the city of 
Suez and on the Gulf to the south 
of it. ; 
Apparently another force has come 
between these, for an attack on the 
Canal near Ismailia is also reported. 
So far the traffic on the Canal has 
not been stopped, altho it is restrict- 
ed to certain days, when gunboats 
convoy a number of ships at one time 
thru the Canal. Obviously, however, 


the Germans and Turks will make 
every effort to cut this channel of 
communication between England and 
her dominions in India and Austral- 
asia. 


. _.. Little news comes 
The Campaign in ¢yom Poland except 
Austria-Hungary 4 rymor that the 
Russians have recaptured Kielce, 
but in the Carpathiaris impor- 
tant movements are developing, altho 
their purport is still dark. It is 
reported that the proposed inva- 
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WHY VON HINDENBURG FIGHTS IN THE EAST—THE DESCENT OF THE RUSSIANS 


The huge masses that Russia can throw against Prussia—800,000 youths reach the age of active service in a single year—force Germany to the 
utmost to defend herself, and her best general is in charge 
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“IT’S A LONG WAY TO ‘TIPPERARY’—THIS IS TIPPERARY 


sion of Serbia by a joint Austri- 
an and German army has been 
abandoned and the the troops col- 
lected for that purpose have been 
sent into Hungary to meet an attack 
from the Russians and perhaps Ru- 
manians on the other side of the Car- 
pathians or perhaps to take the of- 
fensive and cross the range into 
Bukowina or Galicia. 

It is said that the Austro-German 
troops now massed for the protection 
of Hungary number 800,000 or more. 
Instead of attempting to drive the 
Russians in Galicia back from Cra- 
cow as they have twice before, they 
are preparing to attack them from 
the south thru the passes in the Car- 
pathians, and they express confi- 
dence in their ability to relieve the 
siege of Przemysl and to recapture 
Lemberg. The official report from 
Vienna states that 10,000 Russian 
prisoners were taken in the passes 
the last week of the year. On the 
other hand, the Russians claim to 
have held all the passes in spite of 
the efforts to dislodge them. . 

Thru Geneva and Rome transpire 
reports of anti-war riots among the 
Slavonians and Czechs. At Agram, 
the capital of Croatia, and at Trieste 
the mobilization notices were torn 
down, and in conflicts with the au- 
thorities several rioters were killed. 
The Austrians, however, deny that 
any rioting has occurred and assert 
on the contrary that the war has uni- 
fied all races in the Dual Monarchy. 


Our point of attention 
is suddenly shifted 
from Warsaw to the 
northern extremity of the frontier, 
to Tilsit, where once the fate of 


Russians 
Attack Tilsit 


Warsaw was decided. On a raft in 
the middle of the Niemen River, be- 
tween Prussia and Russia, on June 
25, 1807, Napoleon, Emperor of the 
French, and Alexander I, Emperor of 
All the Russias, met and divided up 
Europe between them. By this ar- 
rangement Prussia was, much 
against her will, forced to become 
the ally of France and Russia and 
the enemy of England, 

Tilsit was occupied by the Rus- 
sians under Rennenkampf without 
serious opposition early in August, 
but since they were expelled from 
East Prussia by Hindenburg they 
have not made any energetic attempt 
to regain it until now, when the 
Tenth Russian army of the Grand 
Duke Nicholas is advancing toward 
K6énigsberg from the north and east. 
The town of Pilkallen, north of Gum- 
binnen .and ten miles inside the 
Prussian border, was taken on Janu- 
ary 24, after a bombardment lasting 
all day. All but 300 out of a popula- 
tion had fled from the town at the 
advance of the Russians. Pogegen on 
the northern side of the Niemen, op- 
posite Tilsit, has also been occupied, 
and, since the river is now frozen 
over, that city can be attacked from 
the north as well as from the 
east. 

If Tilsit is taken or invested the 
Russians can attack Insterburg, a 
railroad junction thirty miles south of 
Tilsit and forty miles east of Kénigs- 
berg. This will bring them behind 
the Germans, who are strongly en- 
trenched among the Mazurian lakes 
and bogs, which, now they are fro- 
zen, do not afford such fine protec- 
tion as they did in the summer and 
fall. 


X Colonel Goethals, 
Canal Opening § uilder of the Pan- 

Postponed ama Canal, told 
President Wilson a few days ago 
that, in all probability, it would not 
be possible for the Atlantic fleet to 
pass thru the Canal in March, on the 
date chosen for the opening ceremo- 
nies. The channel will not be deep 
enough. More work than was expect- 
ed has been required on account of 
the slide at Gold Hill, in Culebra Cut. 
The bottom of the Canal has been 
forced upward there by pressure 
near one side of the waterway. It 
had been planned that the President 
should arrive at Colon on March 10, 


_ and that after going thru the Canal 


he should be carried on a battleship 
to California, ‘to attend the exposi- 
tions at San Diego and San Fran- 
cisco. 

Announcement was made on the 
29th by Secretary Daniels that the 
opening ceremonies had been post- 
poned until some time in July, be- 
cause of the conditions reported by 
Colonel Goethals. The secretary said 
it was not true that any na- 
val or other officer of the Gov- 
ernment had urged that the fleet 
should not be transferred to the Pa- 
cific during the Great War. It is un- 
derstood that the President will go 
to California by rail in March, and 
will make speeches in several places 
along his route. Some had thought it 
would be unwise for him to make the 
journey by way of the Canal during 
the war, because for a considerable 
time it would be difficult for him to 
communicate with Washington. And 
it may be necessary to have an extra 
session of Congress in March and 
April. 

The Canal is not closed. Five ships 
passed thru on the 30th, and the pas- 
sage of two whose draft is thirty- 
one feet was awaited. Prediction was 
made that the channel would be deep 
enough for them. 


The “Dacia” started 
from Galveston for 
Rotterdam on the 31st, 
after delay which was not clearly ex- 
plained. This is the Hamburg-Amer- 
ican Company’s ship that was bought 
by E. N. Breitung for $165,000, 
placed under the American flag, and 
loaded with $800,000 worth of cot- 
ton, which was to be carried to a 
German port for $190,000. As was 
said in these pages last week, the 
British Government objected (even 
after Rotterdam had been substitut- 
ed for Bremen), mainly on the 
ground that if it should allow her to 
go without interference, a precedent 
would be established permitting the 
sale of more than fifty German 


Case of the 
“Dacia” 


or Austrian ships interned at our 
ports. 
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Two or three days before she sailed 
it was alleged that she had been in- 
sured at Hamburg, and that rhe had 


been sold upon the condition that she . 


should not be used in trade with 
British or French ports. This, if 
true, would confirm the British Gov- 
ernment in its determination to seize 
her and subject her to the inquiry of 
a prize court. It was reported that 
Mr. Beitung had bought five other 
German ships which have been tied 
up here since the beginning of the 
war. The assertion was made by 
some that he, being a German by de- 
scent, was not unwilling that this 
venture should excite a controversy 
between the United States and the 
Allies. 

Another case is that of the Ameri- 
can steamship “Wilhelmina,” which 
sailed for Hamburg on the 22d 
with a cargo of wheat, corn and meat. 
The British Government held that 
it would be difficult to prevent this 
food from going to the German army. 
This opinion was confirmed when the 
German Government, on the 26th, 
seized all the grain and flour in Ger- 
many. 

The German Ambassador at Wash- 
ington told President. Wilson that 
he had his Government’s prom- 
ise that this cargo would not be 
taken for military use. In London, 
however, this case was regarded as 
not less important than that of the 
“Dacia,” and there was a general ex- 
pectation that the ship and cargo 
would be seized. 


It had been expected 
that the President 
would veto the Immi- 
gration bill. His veto message was 
sent to Congress on the 28th. At 
the beginning he exprest regret that 
he could not sign a bill that was in 
many important respects admirable 
and well conceived. But in two par- 
ticulars it embodied a radical depar- 
ture from the traditional policy of 
our country. It sought “to all but 
close entirely the gates of asylum 
which have always been open to those 
who could find nowhere else the right 
and opportunity of constitutional 
agitation of what they conceived to 
be the natural and inalienable rights 
of men,” and it excluded “those to 
whom the opportunities of element- 
ary education have been denied, with- 
out regard to their character, 
their purposes, or their natural ca- 
pacity.” 

The right of political asylum, he 
continued, had brought to us many a 
man of noble character and elevated 
purpose who was marked as an out- 
law in his own less fortunate land, 
and who had yet become an orna- 
ment to our citizenship and to our 


Immigration 
Bill Vetoed 
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WITH AN EYE TO THE ZEPPELINS 


The Southgate Council has found it good to specify bomb-proof cellars in its advertisement of 
building lan 


public councils. The literacy test and 
the restrictions accompanying it 
were not tests of character or per- 
sonal fitness, but tests of opportu- 


nity. “Those who ccme seeking op- 


portunity are not to be admitted un- 
less they have already had one of the 
chief of the opportunities they seek 
—the opportunity of education.” He 
did not believe that our people de- 
sired to reverse the policy of past 
generations. He asked whether this 
policy of restriction had been ap- 
proved at the polls. It should be sub- 
mitted to the people in party plat- 
forms in order that their wishes 
might be exprest. Opinions differ at 
Washington as to the action which 
Congress will take. Many think that 
the vote in the House for passage 
over the veto will be a little less than 
the necessary two-thirds. 


: Questions concerning 

how Ship the interned German 
Purchase Bill hips are to some ex- 
tent involved in the pending Ship 
Purchase bill. At a conference, the 
Democrats of the Senate decided 
to press this bill for passage at 
the present session. It has the earn- 
est support of the President. The 
Republican senators set out to 
prevent action by debate. Night 
sessions were ordered, and then a 
continuous session. Beginning at 
11 a. m. on the 29th, there was 
debate for thirty-seven hours with- 
out a recess. Mr. Gallinger, seventy- 
eight years old, had spoken for seven 
hours at a previous night session. Mr. 
Smoot’s speech consumed nearly the 
entire night of the 29th. At the end 


of thirty-seven hours a recess over 
Sunday was taken. 

In the course of the debate Mr. 
Walsh argued that our Government 
had a right to buy and use the Ger- 
man ships. Mr. Root asserted that a 
quarrel would be purchased with ev- 
ery ship so bought and that grave 
complications would ensue. After a 
time it was said by Democratic sen- 
ators that if the bill should become 
a law, our Government would not buy 
an interned German ship without 
first obtaining the consent of Great 
Britain or the Allies by diplomatic 
negotiations. 

It is understood that our Govern- 
ment has been informed by Great 
Britain that the purchase and use of 
the German ships would be regarded 
as unneutral acts, and that the ships 
would be treated as those of an en- 
emy. Except the interned German 
and Austrian ships, there are very 
few for sale. It is admitted .hat the 
bill will be passed if it can be brought 
to a vote. 


President Garza 
left the Mexican 
capital on the 27th 
and went with Zapata to Cuernavaca, 
sixty miles south, which has been the 
bandit general’s headquarters for 
some time past. Two days later, 
Obregon, Carranza’s commanding 
general, who had been fighting his 
way up from Vera Cruz, entered the 
capital with 20,000 soldiers. Car- 
ranza had been driven from it by 
Villa in November. It is said that 
Garza was kidnapped by Zapata and 
taken to Cuernavaca by force. Ad- 
dressing the convention the night be- 


Carranza has 
Mexico’s Capital 
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fore his departure, he said Zapata’s 
army was incompetent and that Za- 
pata did not know how to fight in the 
open. He urged the convention to de- 
pose Zapata and to place the forces 
under his (Garza’s) command. In no 
other way could the capture of the 
city by Obregon be prevented. It is 
reported that he then attempted to 
go north and join Villa, but was car- 
ried away by Zapata. 

When Obregon came in the fac- 
tories and shops of the city were 
closed, and bars were up at the doors 
of private residences. The capital 
was in great need of food and fuel. 
Relief was given by the opening of 
the railway line to Vera Cruz. Garza 
had sent a telegram to General Or- 
nales in Juarez, saying he would not 
leave the capital, “as did my disloyal 
predecessors,” but would stay there, 
even at the cost of his life. Sniping 
riflemen on the roof of the cathedral 
attempted to kill Obregon, and did 
kill three soldiers who were march- 
ing near him. 

Carranza remained at Vera Cruz, 
writing and issuing long decrees. 
One of them, containing 2500 words, 
has drawn a protest from our Gov- 
ernment. It cancels sales and conces- 
sions of land made by local or na- 
tional authorities, without due re- 
gard for certain laws enacted in 1856 
and 1876, and virtually authorizes 


confiscation of much property held 
by Americans or Englishmen. Thus, 
he says, he seeks to restore to the 
people the lands of which they have 
been despoiled, Another decree gives 
the owners of oil wells three months 
in which to prove their titles. There 
are many indications that Villa left 
the capital because he could not asso- 
ciate harmoniously with Zapata, 
whom he appears to have regarded 
as an incurable bandit. 


In the north, Villa 
Villa’s Inactivity was still preparing 

to move against 
Tampico. Gutierrez, the fugitive 
predecessor of President Garza, was 
said to be wandering about, await- 
ing a favorable response to offers of 
support sent by him repeatedly to 
Carranza. 

Salazar (representative of Felix 
Diaz), recently said to have been 
killed, captured Casas Grandes, 
a railway point of some importance. 
At San Diego were 8500 rifles and 
4,000,000 rounds of ammunition, re- 
ceived from New York and reported 
to be intended for his use. Some ex- 
plained Villa’s inactivity by saying 
that but little ammunition was left 
in Mexico and that, while carefully 
husbanding his own, he was waiting 
for Carranza’s supply to be exhaust- 
ed. Owinz to the demand from the 


belligerent nations in Europe, it has 
been very difficult recently for the 
Mexican warriors to replenish their 
stores of ammunition in the United 
States. 

Villa claims to have control of the 
coal fields of Coahuila, altho Car- 
ranza’s forces in the north have been 
increased by desertions from Villa’s 
standard. If he should take Tampico 
he would have all that would be re- 
quired, in the way of ports and nat- 
ural resources, for that northern re- 
public which he is said to have in 
mind. The next important battle will 
probably take place in the vicinity of 
Tampico, where earlier events of 
some interest occurred. 

There were persistent rumors that 
Villa had been shot by Fierro, his 
bodyguard, the man who killed Ben- 
ton, the British subject. It was said 
that he had quarreled with Fierro at 
Aguascalientes. So far as can be 
learned, he was slightly wounded, but 
not by Fierro. The latest story is 
that certain persons at the capital 
plotted his assassination and hired 
one of his officers, formerly in the 
Federal army, to do the work. He 
failed. His fate has not been report- 
ed. A private in our army, W. C. 
Warrick, was killed while in his tent 
near El Paso, last week, by a bullet 
that came from the Mexican side of 
the river. 
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JOHN D. ROCKEFELLER, JR. 


They have met, and they have talked about the Colorado mining situation. Furthermore, Mr. Rockefeller has conferred with three labor officials—all 
active in the Colorado strike. These face-to-face meetings are the most interesting and perhaps the most significant incidents of the hearings of 
the Federal Industrial Relations Commission in New York, at which Mr. Rockefeller made very plain his policy of non-interference with the man- 


agement of the mines 

















THE NORTH SEA FIGHT 


N Sunday morning, Janu- 

ary 24, a German squadron 

of four battle-cruisers, the 
“Derfflinger,” ‘“Seydlitz,” “Moltke” 
and “Bliicher,” left its base in the 
vicinity of Heligoland and started 
west in the North Sea—object un- 
known. Somewhere near the coast 
of England it encountered a British 
squadron of five battle-cruisers, the 
“Tiger,” “Lion,” “Princess Royal,” 
“New Zealand” and “Indomitable,” 
distant fourteen miles. It thereupon 
turned back and was chased by the 
British vessels for between three 
and four hours. Upon reaching a 
point some seventy miles from Heli- 
goland, the British ships relinquished 
pursuit because of “the presence of 
submarines,” having in the meantime 
sunk the “Bliicher” with over 700 of 
her crew. The German Admiralty 
reports the return of the remaining 
ships, but states nothing as to their 
condition. The British squadron has 
come back to Leith without irrepara- 
ble injury to any of its ships and 
with comparatively few casualties. 
The chief interest centers in the 
conflict between the battle-cruisers, 
which is the first in which ships of 
that type have been opposed to one 
another. 

The British squadron intercepted 
the four German vessels, the depar- 
ture. of which had been discovered 
by the destroyer flotilla on watch. 
It thus observed the cardinal prin- 
ciple of naval strategy by “getting 
there first with the largest force.” It 
took the offensive, which comports 
with the power having command of 
the sea. It followed the retreating 
foe, thus gaining the advantage 
which usually falls to the pursuer. 
It defeated the plan of the German 
admiral, whatever his objective may 
have been, and it inflicted a serious 
loss. 

It must be assumed that Admiral 
Hibber expected to elude the more 
powerful but slower British battle- 
ships. His chief danger lay in meet- 
ing just such a superior force of 
battle-cruisers as he in fact encoun- 
tered. Distance of the meeting point 
from a protected base thus became 
an important, if not a controlling 
factor in the German strategy. 
While the known speed of the 
British ships was greater than that 
of the German vessels, the difference 
was not so great as to make a stern 
chase other than the proverbially long 
one, and hence Admiral Hibber might 
well have decided that if he turned 
back immediateiy upon sighting a su- 
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perior British force he would have 
ample time to cover the distance to 
the mine-protected area around Heli- 
goland before he could be overtaken, 
and even before the pursuers could 
get within effective range. 

The British gun fire was effective at 
the exceptionally long range of 17,000 
yards or about 9.6 miles upon a tar- 
get presenting minimum area, for 
the “Bliicher” was running away and 
therefore exposing her stern and not 
her broadside, and the pursuers 
were racing at a speed greater than 
that of the fast ocean liners. The 
German ships brought their stern 
guns to bear on the nearer British 
ships, and chiefly upon Admiral 
Beatty’s flagship, the “Lion,” which 
led the line until a shell pierced 
one of her oil tanks, which cut off 
part of the fuel supply to her en- 
gines. 

The hurt and staggering “Blii- 
cher” is said*to have been over- 
whelmed by salvos from the bat- 
tle-cruisers. What a salvo means 
from the “Lion,” for example, is the 
combined blow of eight 1314-inch 
guns, the 1250-pound projectile of 
each of which on leaving the gun is 
capable of penetrating fifty-one 
inches of wrought iron, with a strik- 
ing energy of 63,187 tons, moving at 
the rate of one foot per second. Each 
gun, therefore has a striking power 
nearly five times greater than that 
of the whole broadside of one of the 
largest line-of-battle ships of a cen- 
tury ago, thru whose lofty wooden 
walls there grinned tier upon tier 
of smooth-bore cannon. 

It is hardly necessary to point out 
that if submarines can turn back 
squadrons of the most formidable 
capital ships, their importance in 
naval warfare is tremendously en- 
hanced. If, as may well have been 
the fact, Admiral Hibber’s retreat 
was covered by a screen of subma- 
rines, whether provided for by him 
in advance or called by him from a 


nearby German base after the chase 


began, this is new strategy—and 
marks a novel departure in the bat- 
tle co-action of surface and under- 
water vessels. It also seems to fol- 
low that if the submarines had pre- 
ceded the advance of the German 
ships, the British squadron would 
have turned back at the outset, and 
left Admiral Hibber to do as: he 
liked. ' 

And this brings us to what is be- 
yond all else the most astonishing 
feature of the fight, namely, the de- 
liberate abandonment of the pursuit 


by the British admiral. In his tele- 
graphic report he says that at about 
11 a. m. “enemy submarines were 
observed on the starboard bow and 
a course was steered to avoid them.” 
Some time after this he stopped the 
chase. His words are: 

“The presence of the enemy’s sub- 
marines subsequently necessitated 
the action being broken off.” 

And this altho he says “the ‘Blii- 
cher’ was sunk and two other battle- 
cruisers were heavily on fire and se- 
riously damaged.” To complete the 
picture there need be added only the 
German official admission that “the 
high speed of the British vessels 
would have enabled them to catch up 
with and destroy the German cruis- 
ers.” 

Allowing for the “Lion” being out 
of the line because of injury re- 
ceived, here were four of the most 
powerful battle-cruisers in the world 
unhurt and at the very crisis of a 
furious chase on the high sea and at 
the greatest speed ever known, with 
their enemy’s flying ships not only 
inferior in force but. “on fire and 
seriously damaged” and absolutely 
within his grasp, yet this British ad- 
miral turned back and let the enemy 
escape—because of “the presence of 
submarines.” It is well to be plain 
about it. Matters were not at all 
minced here when we talked about 
the battle of Santiago. This man ran 
back with 29-knot battle-cruisers in 
the face of submarines of not half 
that speed! What risks would he 
take? 

Was he in any less danger from 
the submarines while going in one 
direction than in the other? Could 
they overtake him going-forward but 
not going back? Is not speed under 
conditions of ample sea room the 
chief safeguard against submarines, 
and is there any case where a torpe- 
do has been sucessfully aimed from 
a submarine against a vessel going 
twenty-eight or twenty-nine knots an 
hour? 

War cannot be waged without tak- 
ing great chances—often desperate 
ones—and since navies have existed 
the commander who fails to do “his 
utmost.to capture and destroy” takes 
his life in his hands, Admiral Beat- 
ty’s report is given out officially by 
the British Admiralty. It proves on 
his own showing that he deserves 
not glory, but a court martial—once 
more “pour encourager les autres” 
and the ghost of Admiral Byng pres- 
ent as an interested spectator. _ 

To Admiral Hibber is due the 
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credit of extricating his three ships 
from a bad predicament and his feat 
is all the greater if he had to con- 
duct them thru mine fields with their 
steering gear impaired. 

It is difficult to account for the 
presence of the “Bliicher” in the 
German squadron. It was well known 
that her speed was inferior to that 
of the other vessels, and that she 
was, therefore, subject to the hard— 
and from a sentimental viewpoint— 
heartless vicissitude of war, which 
compels the abandonment of the 
slower ship by her swifter consorts 
when they cannot stop to help her 
without inviting their own destruc- 
tion. A vessel torpedoed by a subma- 
rine must in like manner be left to 
her fate, lest, as in the case of the 
“Cressy,” “Aboukir” and “La 
Hogue,” the others be also sacrificed. 

It is especially important to note 
that this action was fought not be- 
tween battle-ships—of which we 
have, built and building, forty-two— 
but between battle-cruisers, of which 
we have none at all. A battle cruiser 
differs from a battleship in that, 
while she may be of greater tonnage 
and have heavier guns, she has 
lighter armor, the saving in weight 
being utilized in motive power, so 
that her speed is considerably 
greater. To illustrate: The “Queen 
Elizabeth,” one of the newest and 
most powerful of British battleships, 
has belt armor 134% inches thick, ta- 
pering at the ends to four inches; 
lower deck side armor, ten inches; 
similarly tapering to four inches; 
main deck armor, 8 inches, while her 
turrets, barbettes and conning tower 
are of the maximum thickness above 
noted. She carries eight fifteen-inch 
guns, has a displacement of 27,500 
tons, and. is credited with twenty- 
five knots speed. The British battle 
cruiser “Tiger,” on the other hand, 
which took part in the recent action 
and which is the newest and most 
powerful of her type, has side armor 
but nine inches in thickness, taper- 
ing to four inches and extending 
from seven feet below her water line 
to her upper deck, and the same on 
her turrets and barbettes. Her dis- 
placement is about 30,000 tons, and 
it is reported that her speed has at- 
tained the extreme figure of thirty- 
three knots. She carries eight 13%- 
inch guns, The “Tiger” could easily 
run away from the “Queen. Eliza- 
beth,” but if caught where es- 
cape was impossible, she could be de- 
stroyed by the battleship. Battle 
cruisers may form homogeneous 
squadrons—as in the recent fight— 
or they may act in concert with bat- 
tleships or even smaller cruisers. In 
the former case, their principal func- 


tion is to engage like ships of the 
enemy, or in chasing a battleship 
fleet to harass and delay the rear 
ships of the column until the pursu- 
ing battleships can come .up, or to 
accumulate power quickly against the 
enemy’s weak spots, or cut off or re- 
pel the enemy’s small cruisers and 
scouts, or to veil the movements of 
the battle fleet on the high seas, or 
to rush to widely separated points on 
a long coast such as our own when 
menaced by raiders. When joined 
with light cruisers they greatly 
strengthen the array, as the “Lion” 
helped the weaker ships in Admiral 
Beatty’s raid last August. 

The “Lion” and “Princess: Royal” 
have the same armament and about 
the same speed as the “Tiger,” but 
are of somewhat less tonnage. The 
“New Zealand”—a gift from the col- 
ony—has a tonnage of 18,750 tons, 
the “Indomitable” about 1000 tons 
less. Both have eight twelve-inch 
guns. The speed of the “Indomita- 
ble” is about twenty-eight knots— 
one knot less than that of the “New 
Zealand.” A 

The “Derfflinger,” “Seydlitz” and 
“Moltke” are the best of the German 
battle cruisers, and are of 28,000, 
25,000 and 23,000 tons respectively. 
The “Derfflinger” is stated to have a 
speed of thirty knots, the other two 
twenty-nine and twenty-eight. The 
“Derfflinger’s” armament includes 
eight twelve-inch guns—the others 
are alike in having ten eleven-inch 
guns each. The “Bliicher” tonnage 
was 15,500 tons and her maximum 
speed about twenty-five knots. Her 
armament was far inferior to that 
of the other German vessels, as the 
twelve guns of her main battery were 
but 8.2 inches in caliber. 

The speed of the slowest British 
ship was in excess of that of 
the “Bliicher.” There was sufficient 
margin of superiority in the other 
vessels to make their overtaking of 
the remaining German ships prac- 
tically certain, if the chase lasted 
long enough. The great disparity lay 
in gun-fire, in the ratio roughly of 
about 23 to 13. 

As has been stated, we have no 
battle-cruisers. We have preferred 
to build the largest possible bat- 
tleships, in which high speed is 
not the chief object. Witness the 
“Pennsylvania,” 21 knots; “Okla- 
homa,” 20.5 knots; “New York” and 
“Texas,” 21 knots; “Wyoming” and 
“Arkansas,” 20.5 knots; “Florida” 
and “Utah,” 20.7 knots. Compare this 
with the British “Queen Elizabeth” 
class (five ships), 25 knots, and 
“Iron Duke” class (four ships), 22 
knots; or with the German “Kron- 
prinz” class (four ships), 23 knots; 


or the Japanese “Fuso” class (four 
ships), 22 knots. Our neglect of 
other and necessary types of vessels 
has been simply scandalous. We have 
practically no scouts or fast light 
cruisers capable of doing such work 
as the “Emden” did, and our deficien- 
cies in destroyers, submarines, sup- 
ply vessels and other auxiliaries—as 
well as in the absolutely necessary 
men to operate them—have lately 
been filling the newspapers and 
are under congressional investiga- 
tion. 

Possibly the naval committees may 
find the absence of battle-cruisers 
not wholly unconnected with the sup- 
ply of “armor-plate.” From _ the 
figures already given relating to 
the British battleship “Queen Eliza- 
beth” and the British battle-cruiser 
“Tiger,” it will be easy to see that a 
battleship takes a great deal more 
armor plate than a battle-cruiser. 
Armor plate in this country is so 
expensive a luxury that a Govern- 
ment plant for its. manufacture has 
been twice authorized by Congress: 
but as the Secretary of the Navy 
somewhat ruefully says in his 1914 
report, recently issued, “Twice were 
the armor-plate factories saved a 
monopoly of this business thru a 
‘mysterious providence.’ There are 
only three concerns in the country 
which make armor plate, and last 
year when bids were invited, all three 
made identically the same bids to a 
cent. They justified this sham of bid- 
ding by saying that the department 
had fixed the price and divided the 
business between the three concerns 
regardless of the bidding, making the 
award of one-third the quantity de- 
sired to each firm at the lowest fig- 
ures quoted, which was always, as 
may be supposed, a figure which 
gave inordinate profits.” The moral 
of all of which—as the immortal 
Bunsby observes—“lies .in the appli-- 
cation of it.” Whether the “mysteri- 
ous providence” has anything to do 
with the non-prevalence of battle- 
cruisers in our navy the intelligent 
reader may judge for himself. 

The naval fights of the present war 
all tell one and the same story: the 
command of the sea, general or lo- 
eal, goes to the contending power 
which has the heaviest guns in the 
fastest ships. 

The lessons of the fight are: 

1, Battle cruisers as well as battle- 
ships should form a part of the 
United States navy. 

2. Submarines may be ‘used to 
cover an enemy’s retreat—and in 
such event are a risk to be met 
subject to the penalties and provi- 
sions of the Articles of War. 

New York City 
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IN THE OFFICE 


BY SIMON BARR 


Hour after hour, she rattles at the keys, 
With head bent low and furtive smiling lips,— 
Blind to the world that thru her ribbon slips, 

Dreaming girl-dreams, re-living memories. 

Hour after hour, the hands of little ease 
Know not their soul,—flash from their finger-tips 
Strong words that rear a tower or launch great ships 


Voyaging for miracles upon strange seas; 
Strong worlds that crash in steel and blaze in fire; 
Startle a myriad arms; give life to wheels; 
Fashion men’s destinies and wing desire; 
Levy earth’s tribute; guide the golden stream ;— 
She weaves the magic age .. . yet weary feels. . 
Dead monodies .. . and dreams her greater dream. 

















A WINTER’S DAY IN FLORIDA 


BY E. P. POWELL 


AUTHOR, OF “THE COUNTRY HOME,” “HOW TO LIVE IN THE COUNTRY.” 


Te: northern birds — blue- 
birds and robins, phoebes, 
flickers and goldfinches—came 
dropping in all thru October and 
November, arid those that located 
here for the winter—especially rob- 
ins and bluebirds—we shall find in 
what we ¢all bayheads, eating their 
berry lunches and whistling to keep 
up courage. They are lonesome fel- 
lows, never quite calling it home 
here, and never building houses. 
Take the boat with us this morning, 
across Lake Lucy, and we will find 
one of these retreats, just back of 
the Wright Grove. The banks of the 
lake are very sloping and are covered 
with huckleberry bushes. But there 
are level places, especially where the 
bayhead opens into the lake, and 
these, often spreading out into flat 
muck lands, make the richest of gar- 
dens. A good climb from the landing 
place, and then a quarter of a miile 
treking it thru the pine woods, 
brings us to an orange grove, neg- 
lected since the winter of 1895 ‘and 
the great freeze, It is now an 
orchard of sour oranges, not so bad 
for lemonade, but unfit for market 
or eating. 

This is a good spot to sit down on 
a pine log and eat your morning 
lunch of oranges, grape fruit and 
loquats, these three making a capital 
balanced ration for a man of eighty 
or a boy of twenty. This preliminary 
breakfast is a part of the dietary 
creed of every genuine Floridian. 
Out of the swale that is not far 
ahead the wind is bringing to us a 
very curious medley; not a song, nor 
a chorus, but a roar; and at first you 
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will not believe it possible that rob- 
ins can engage in such a furious riot 
of music. It is really conversation, 
and as you get nearer to them you 
can almost distinguish words. They 
are discussing community affairs 
with such vim as no robins in the 
North ever display. Bluebirds begin 
to come out of the bayheads in 
inquisitive clouds, while robins dot 
the bushes and fill the air. But this 
is only a preliminary. When they be- 
gin to gather for the North in 
March you would hardly care to walk 
thru ‘the heedless clouds of wings. 
You must not imagine that your 
singers who migrate spend their 
winters as they do their summers. 
Here they are only picking up food 
and escaping the zero weather. There 
is no home about it. 

While we have been over the lake 
Hal has been mowing Natal grass in 


the orchard and on the lake front. 


You can hear his whistle clear across 
the lake, and you can see that he 
notes our return, swinging a cheer- 
ful hand. This is the fifth crop of 
hay that we have cut in a single 
year. This Natal grass came to us 
from South Africa, and we welcome 
it because we cannot grow either 
timothy or bluegrass. It is more 
wonderful than either and more 
beautiful. It is going to fight its way 
with our wild grasses, and give us 
one of the sweetest and most abun- 
dant hay crops the world ever saw. 
Only recently we were importing 
timothy at thirty dollars a ton. 

Still by the lake, and where there 
is plenty of water and rich feed, our 
Guernsey looks up to us from the 


cow pea garden, where she is feast- 
ing. She comes’ fo the fence and 
speaks to us, wanting her poll 
scratched. It is a pretty sight, this 
winter pasture, and we vow we do 
not care to be where the ground is 
two feet under snow, and solid 
frozen underneath. Jenny has already 
been milked, and a generous pailful 
has been carried to the house. She is 
what they call down here a four- 
gallon cow; and when her cow peas 
are somewhat the worse for tread- 
ing, she has a velvet bean garden 
over back of the barn; in fact, two 
of them, and they will serve for all 
winter pasturing. Only in her barn 
there is a rich storage for wet days 
and cold nights. What could Nature 
have done better for the would-be 
farmer than to furnish him legumes 
that grow thirty or forty feet in a 
season, and keep him busy all sum- 
mer cutting them lest they run away 
from him? This velvet bean has gone 
half way up these eighty foot pines, 
wherever it could get a chance, and 
the great clusters of pods hang as 
thick as hops. Yet there are those 
who cannot make a living in Florida. 

It is eight o’clock, and late for 
breakfast. As we go thru the orange 
orchard, we may as well make sure 
of one more large grapefruit, one 
Pineapple orange, and a bunch of 
loquats. These last are like a combi- 
nation of the best pears and cherries 
in one. Our tramp has, however, 
made it quite possible for us to en- 
joy all these fruits, and still take a 
bowl of milk, full of bran bread, and 
more loquats. The forenoon’s work, 
as we find it in our memoranda, is 
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making soil. We are going to plow 
under the cow peas where bossy has 
finished with them, and while the 
vines will give immense quantities of 
humus, the nodules on the roots will 
fill the soil with nitrogen. Florida is 
a land of legumes; they are every- 
where, from little plants three inches 


high to these velvet beans that grow 
almost out of sight. By and by we 
will plow under the velvet bean 
waste. Sandy soil needs only this 
sort of manuring, and a generous 
addition of lime. 

The before-noon has brought us, 
as it always does, a great deal of 


novelty and taught us lessons that 
we cannot talk about here. Even in 
January and February we have warm 
days, and it is quite in order to 
gather on the veranda, look down at 
the lake, and hear the ducks gabble, 
while we ourselves hold converse. 
Sorrento, Florida 


THE TONIC OF THE WINTER WOODS 


HERE has never been a time 

or country where so many of 

the best men and women were 
crippled or wholly out of service from 
overstrain, as now and here. Most 
modern high-pressure men have to 
choose between vacations, death or 
insanity. Men whose predecessors 
would spend months in a visit to 
Chicago for an important business 
conference, now nerve themselves in- 
tensely and, with the power of a 
toggle-joint, concentrate every en- 
ergy of their being at the telephone, 
where they transact a larger busi- 
ness in five minutes than did their 
grandfathers in five weeks’ visit. 

We learned long ago that every 
one must have a vacation every sum- 
mer, but thousands have now found 
that two or three times a year, others 
that every month, and some even that 
every week-end, must bring rest and 
change or the tense bowstring that 
keeps life strained to the limit will 
snap. Vacation used to have August 
for its month; now like death it hath 
all seasons for its own. Part of the 
_world’s best workers are sure to be 
off duty even in the busiest season. 
They go stale like the racing crew ir 
training. They are below par phy=i- 
cally. To maintain efficiency they 
must make the break. 

More and more find that they need 
rest in winter even more than in 
summer. When doors and windows 
are open night and day and all the 
world is taking it a little easy, the 
strain is vastly less than in winter 
when we are shut up in our over- 
heated houses and offices at the in- 
stant call of the insistent and relent- 
less telephone for twenty-four hours 
a day. So for many the great prob- 
lem is “What can I do in winter that 
will bring most health and strength 
in a brief time?” "The writer became 
keenly interested in this problem 
while sharing in the strain of 
Manhattan thirty years ago. The re- 
sult of his study and experience may 
be useful to many who are facing the 
old problem. 

Most people who resolve to take a 
rest, perhaps at large sacrifice, come 
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Melvil Dewey, former Librarian of - 
New York State, is a man of a 
thousand interests, which he pur- 
sues with the fervor most men re- 
serve for their special hobby. Not 
the least of them is the Lake Placid 
Club, a unique institution, part 
club, part hotel, part recreation 
park, part educational center, part 
mountain and lake playground. Jt 
is unique because its founder’s con- 
ception was unique and because it 
has been realized in unusual degree. 
The spirit in which he conceived 
the plan and has developed it in 
the past twenty years is well set 
forth in this article—THE Eprror. 




















home feeling that what they did 
ought to have been something differ- 
ent. Perhaps a list of “Don’ts” will 
most compactly give the warnings 
against mistakes on which experts 
largely agree. 

Don’t try to stay at home and let 
the doctor give you something. Take 
medicine for acute diseases, but when 
simply overworked and tired, shun 
drugs like the plague. Get change of 
food, scene, altitude, climate, occupa- 
tion, amusements and all environ- 
ment. 

Don’t accept vastly inferior advan- 
tages: simply to save a few hours’ 
ride; but even worse, don’t waste 
strength and thus neutralize part of 
the benefit by traveling thousands of 
miles to find what perhaps can be 
had better in one-tenth of the dis- 
tance. If you live inland, go to either 
coast or mountains. If you live in the 
mountains don’t go to other moun- 
tains but to the sea, if its damp salt 
air agrees with you; if not, go to the 
plains and escape the humidity so 
trying to many when physically be- 
low par. If you live within two hun- 
dred miles of the sea, go straight to 
the inland mountains. The common- 
est mistake is to go from a seaboard 
city to a resort also near the coast 
simply because it is quicker. Air is 
vastly more important than food and 
water, for we eat only three times a 
day, but fill our lungs fifteen to twen- 
ty times a minute. Se a complete 


change of air is the first essential 
for a wise vacation. 

Don’t choose the wrong altitude. 
Experts here and in Europe, after 
long study, agree that for the average 
man the most perfect elevation is 
about 1800 feet; lower than that one 
loses the wonderful tonic effect and 
higher many hearts are overstrained. 
Now and then one (perhaps one to 
one thousand) finds even 1800 feet 
too high. If after a week there is any 
discomfort he might better sacrifice 
other advantages and drop to a lower 
level. 

Don’t go to an enervating climate. 
Nine-tenths of those who seek the 
tropics would gain twice as much by 
getting into the dry cold of the north. 
It is the difference between hot and 
cold baths. Heat feels much better to 
the invalid, but all the world knows 
that the cold dash tones up while the 
hot bath weakens. 

Don’t fear cold where the air is 
dry and home comforts are available. 
Hundreds each year who have 
thought the Adirondack forest a kind 
of Greenland that only Arctic ex- 
plorers should visit in winter are as- 
tonished to find that they are much 
more comfortable than in seaboard 
cities where the thermometer runs 
twenty to forty degrees higher. They 
are learning that dry cold does not 
bite. Constantly our Adirondack Club 
members who enjoy weather from 
zero to thirty degrees below outdoors 
all day long, find on going back to the 
coast that its humidity cuts like a 
knife and they really suffer. 

Don’t forget Whittier’s 


There’s iron in our northern winds, 
Our pines are trees of healing. 


The Adirondacks are world-famed 
for toning up rapidly those over- 
worked and generally run down. 
There are many other places of equal 
altitude that have no such reputation. 
The explanation is clear. The New 
York Constitution proteets one of the 
world’s greatest parks of 4,000,000 
acres. In it there are neither fac- 
tories nor cities nor towns, and but 
few and small villages. It is nearly 

















all a great forest of balsam and pines thru which the 
winds blow almost always from the southwest. 

The fame of the Adirondacks centers in the northeast 
corner, where Lake Placid, Keene Valley, Loon Lake, 
Saranac Lake and Paul Smith’s are all within twenty 
miles. Here one’s lungs are filled fifteen to twenty times 
a minute by air that has filtered thru the 4,000,000 acres 
of balsam and pine. It combines as nowhere else the 
tonic’ of the mountains with the softness and health- 
giving and healing qualities of the southern pines. As 
might be predicted, the effect is felt in the first hours; 
it is like wine in its stimulus and yet usually the softness 
makes one sleep hours longer than at home, so that a 
nickname for our club is “Sleepy Hollow.” People feel 
so well and full of life that they walk five or ten times 
as far as at home and often have to be warned not to 
overdo. 

Don’t buy costly furs and elaborate equipment. If you 
choose the right climate, the dry cold often demands no 
thicker clothes. If you are outdoors without exercizing 
much you can buy or rent the cheap but comfortable local 
furs; a $30 long coat is as warm as rare skins that cost 
$200 or more. An all-wool 3-in-1 cap, at trifling cost, pro- 
tects ears, neck and face, one or all as wished. 

Don’t risk comfort and health and perhaps life in the 
cold north winter by living in houses equipped for mid- 
summer only. Convinced of the superlative value of cold 


WHERE THE DRY COLD WINDS SWEEP rm FOUR 


and winter sports, one unwisely ventures to use the usual 
makeshift house and tries by extra clothing and hot fires 
to get thru somehow. This is a grave danger. Sometimes 
it will be eighty degrees or more near register or stove 
and below fifty degrees nearer doors and windows. -After 
exercizing till tired, it is a serious risk to sit in a house 
full of drafts that wander about in search of a victim. 
Don’t go where snow and ice come and go, but where 
they stay put. Shun that bane of a winter outing, hu- 
midity of melting snow. It is as bad for health as for 
temper. Dry air and dry snow are essential to best results. 
Don’t go where you cannot get the fascinating and 
health-giving winter sports. If you find a steady snow you 
can sleigh anywhere, but this is least important of the 
group. In many places there is skating. Curiously, with 
2000 lakes in our 4,000,000 acre Adirondack park, there is 
much ice but little skating. Our club worked ten years be- 
fore it solved this important problem. Now we spray the 
tennis court rinks in November and build up solid ice 
twelve inches thick without a drop of water under it. Acci- 
dents or even wet feet are impossible and it lasts till April. 
Football, basketball and baseball (using a large soft 
ball) are fine winter games. We played ball on snowshoes 
to the great amusement of the gallery, but of late years 
play almost entirely on ice, where the game is faster tho 
less humorous. While snowshoeing and the much better 
skiing, which is largely superseding the older and more 
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clumsy sport, may be had wherever there is good snow, 
the pleasure is doubled if there are plenty of hills, for 
even the novice vastly prefers to coast down hills rather 
than propel himself like a snowshoer. 

We are coming to the Scotchman’s view that the “roar- 
ing game” is in winter what golf is in summer: the 
unequaled sport for young and old of both sexes. One 
learns to curl enough to enjoy it mightily the first day, 
while there is no limit to the skill that may be developed 
by study and practise. It attracts many who wisely avoid 
the dash ‘and exertion of hockey and other winter sports 
of some little danger. 

Skijoring is practicable wherever there are skis, snow 
and trained horses. Long traces are hitched to a pole, 
which is caught over the arms of the driver, who in case 
of accident cannot be dragged. It is sleighing with the 
graceful, slender skis, four inches or five inches wide, 
instead of a big sleigh. With the right horse there are 
all sorts of possibilities. We find it rare sport, growing 
in favor here as it has abroad. 

There is no thrill or inspiration, except to babies, in 
dropping a few feet down on the slopes usually available 
for a toboggan or sled. But on a real run or coast, the 
sensation is far keener than in the fastest motor car. 
After failing in our efforts for fifteen years, we built a 
toboggan tower forty-two feet above the summit of our 
best hill, five minutes south of the rinks. There are dif- 


ferent landings so the timid may start as low as they 
wish; but the dash from the top on torch nights, when 
one hundred flaming torches mark the course for over 
a mile, is something to be remembered. 

After some years of trial, we limited our first so-called 
“all-the-year houses” to summer use and built for winter 
as no native ever dreamed of building, with heavy walls 
and large cellars, having double power heating and ven- 
tilating apparatus. All the walls were double papered, 
double boarded and backplastered. A double roof prevents 
the heat of the house from melting the snow and making 
ice dams sure to force the water thru. Most windows are 
double with hinges for ventilation where needed. Often 
the outside window itself has two sheets of glass so there 
are two clear dead air spaces and three sheets of glass 
between the cold and the room, which is insulated some- 
thing like a thermos bottle, for dead air keeps out cold 
better than anything except a vacuum. Frost never shows 
on these windows and one may sit by them safely tho 
northern blasts roar. Our normal winter weather is about 
zero, but now and then it drops with a rush. Our lowest 
record is fifty-two degrees below—eighty-four degrees 
below freezing. Obviously none but the most robust can 
safely risk being caught by such a drop, except in houses 
specially built and heated. 

Most people find the dry cold so exhilarating that they 
spend much time outdoors, but in blizzards, or extreme 
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cold, or when “not quite up to the 
mark,” all must fall back on the 
house, which should have more than 
mere parlor, dining room and sleep- 
ing rooms. Our first years in the Ad- 
irondack winters taught us to add 
music, library, writing, game and 
other public rooms. We started with 
one stone fireplace as the best center 
for indoor life. There were steady 
calls for more till we now have 207 
open fires and are yearly adding 
more; for one who lives in the real 
north soon comes to be a fire wor- 
shipper. 

Besides these indoor fires we have 
a score of Adirondack camps with 
one side entirely open toward a fire 
of huge logs. These are built for 
summer, but their winter use grows 
yearly. 


In twenty years we have devel- 
oped a long list of club customs into 
which newcomers readily fall. 
Young and old especially like our 
revivals of ancient customs. We 
started with thé traditions, centuries 
old, of our own Iroquois Indians, 
then added English, German and 
others handed down from the long 
ago. After Hallowe’en and Thanks- 
giving are duly observed, on St. An- 
drew’s night, November 30, we have 
the skirling of the pipes by Highland- 
ers in full costume as a prelude to a 
Scotch evening. On December 24, the 
great annual holiday season is ush- 
ered in at four p. m. by Christmas 
chimes, bringing the Yule logs, and 
in the evening, from eight to ten, by 
wassail ceremonies and carols. On 
Christmas Day comes the play of 


PERUGIA 


the “First Christmas Tree.” Of 
course all this costs thousands of 
dollars each year for upkeep, but 
divided among our thousand mem- 
bers the burden on each is but a few 
dollars and he knows that the best the 
country affords in winter sports is 
available to him and any friends he 
may introduce, for a season two or 
three times as long as winter sports 
are really available in most places. 
It is probably impracticable to main- 
tain such facilities commercially, for 
the season is too short and the income 
too small to justify the investment. 
But wherever a large club of con- 
genial friends can be organized with 
no one looking for profit, great win- 
ter facilities can be provided without 
an undue burden on any one. 
Lake Placid, New York 





BY THEODORE MARBURG 
FORMER MINISTER “TO BELGIUM 


o’er 
All the tangled vine and olive lying round thy an- 
cient door, 
Circled by thy ring of mountains capped with cloud or winter 
snow, 
Thou dost gaze in contemplation on the happy fields below. 


Q. thy hilltop, bold Perugia, with the shadows flying 


From the uplands frank and fearless, free their secrets to 
disclose, 

From the uplands thy soul borrows constancy and deep 
repose. 


Far beneath thee flows the Tiber singing of the ancient deed, 
How it washed the Pagan temple ere the birth of Christian 
creed. 


What the hawk sees and the eagle thou dost see on soaring 
wing 

Drinking deep the glow of Autumn or the freshness of the 
Spring. 


Waked by the first beam of morning, cooled by grateful 
breeze of noon, 

To thy glowing cheek and forehead evening comes but all 
too soon; . 

Evening that doth bring thee memories, mirrored in thy 
softened eye 

Half unmindful of. the glories fading from the western sky: 


Memories of thy rude beginnings, older than the Roman 
sway, 

When thy bold chiefs swept the valley, red and ruth'-ss 
birds of prey; 


Memories of the Middle Ages—when again rough might 
made right— 
Of thy freedom stoutly guarded on the castellated hight; 


How, when gentler manners triumphed, thou didst turn thy 
thoughts to art, 
Playing in that great awakening not a mean nor trivial 


part; 
For thy Perugino labored in a deep religious mood, 
Passing on the spark of purpose to his youthful painter 
brood. 


And among them stood the Raphael, caught the master’s fire 
and skill, 


Saw the visions that were destined all the after years to 
fi 


1, 


In the Raphael all the master had imparted—truth and 
medeur "religious motive—blazed in hightened beauty 
Men anuney him and love him in all lands where art hath 
So ae el his teacher, linger in the memory of the race. 


Yonder gleaming on the hillside, sits Assisi old and grey, 
Still the shadow and the sunshine on its lofty spire at play,. 
Seems the order Francis founded seven centuries ago 
Stable as the rock he sleeps on in the mystic crypt below. 


Stripped of miracle and legend, type he rests so clean and‘ 
brave, 
Little fearful of the present, nothing fearing of the grave. 


Yes, ascetic, e’en fanatic term him if you will today, 

Yet how splendid is the figure who could lead the life and 
say: 

Without money and be poor, without pleasures and be chaste, 

Under orders and obedient man must work and if he waste. 

His poor body in the effort, even so, why, let it be 

Since man’s character is building for a vast eternity. 


Each new generation knows him, knows his war on greed 
and pelf, 

Knows the positive upbuilding and the mastery of self, 

How he put aside his fortune, hand in hand walked with 
the poor 

Ministering to mind and body, bringing hope to every door. 


In the we church above him, on the arches broad and 
air, 

Angels wrought by young Giotto wing their way thru 
ambient air. 


Love of God and love of beauty, beauty of the mind and soul, 

Of the world of great performance, of the ever distant goal—. 

This the love that guided painter, this the love Assisi knew, 

When they wrought with such devotion and their splendid 
labors grew. ‘ 


—— _ priest or statesman, social worker, humblest . 
ind, 
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PERUGINO’S “JESUS IN THE GARDEN” 








sk ae 


“Thy Perugino labored in a deep religious mood” 


All who bring unto their labors conscience ard the constant 
mind, 


Swell a life-bestowing current ever broadening its span, 
Pointing the transcendent glory of the spiritual life of man. 
As the butterfly that sunders shell of chrysalis apart 

So do we stand forth transfigured by philosophy and art. 


From the time that human motive first began its upward 
flight 

When the mind of man still slumbered darker than the 
starless night 

Dreams have come of life hereafter, nay, conviction that 
the pain 

Of the earthly dust and travail surely have not been in vain, 


Lending richness to the present, stealing, from the unknown, 
fear, 

Making labor of the spirit, growth and culture all more dear, 

Ever offering consolation in the bare and sterile ways 

Whére uninteresting labor brings no hope of better days. 

In the far-off, lonely cabin and among the city’s throng 

Lulled to sleep is human sorrow by this olden cradle song. 


Yet we know not, yet we know not if the cherished hope be 
true, 


All pervading and enduring tho its iridescent hue. 


This we know: that man has purpose, God-inspired but still 
his own, 

Will to climb, to plan, to venture, will to conquer the un- 
known; : 

Know the iron in his spirit holding him with steady zeal 

Faithful to the seen and unseen tho they break him on the 
wheel. “ 


Human will made history. Let man take the praise and 


blame, 

—So will failure of his duty mantle still his cheek with 
shame— 

In the clash of human interests offer but one prayer at 
night: 

For the strength to do His bidding which is strength to do 
the right; 

One fear only in his bosom: wholesome fear of doing 
wrong— ‘ 

’Tis the fear of God in substance making men and nations 
strong,— 


Cheerful courage ever marking all the progress of the day, 

That which helps to send our neighbor singing on his upward 
way. 

If His purpose be in all things, progress of the race we hail 

Thru an ever higher conscience to a will that shall prevail. 
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LITTLE BLUE HERON 


RNITHOLOGY has had a re- 
QC: development in the 

last half century. With its 
advance has come a complete revolu- 
tion in the science as the result of 
persistent work in the field and close 
study of structure, classification, 
migration and distribution. This is 


due directly to the patient work of 
professional ornithologists; indi- 
rectly to the popular awakening of 
fuller appreciation of the out-of- 
doors among all classes of society. 

So, with the Audubon societies 
making their heroic defense of our 
songbirds and sea fowl, the sports- 
men aroused to the necessity of pro- 
tecting our game and wild fowl, the 
governments recognizing the inesti- 
mable value of birds to agriculture, 
and special commissions for educat- 
ing the people in economic ornithol- 
ogy, we have now in the United 
States no* only a quickened interest 
in bird life, but a vigorous public 
sentiment working for the remnant 
of the country’s heritage of game 
birds, song birds and sea fowl. 

Such is the time at which appears, 
from the New York State Museum, 
the monumental work which is here 
considered. The people of the Empire 
State are indebted for this beautiful 
and comprehensive work first of all 
to Dr. John M. Clarke, director of 
the State Museum, who inspired the 
idea and has been working for the 
accomplishment of this publication 
for many years; second to the au- 
thor, Mr. Elon Howard Eton, whose 
wide experience and thoro knowledge 
of his subject are evident to the 
most critical student; finally, to Mr. 
Louis Agassiz Fuertes, the accom- 
plished bird artist, who in more than 
a hundred large plates in full color 
has contributed a gallery of Ameri- 
can birds worthy to stand beside the 
immortal bird drawings of Audu- 
bon himself. 

Any detailed description, in this 


BIRDS OF NEW YORK 


AN EDUCATIONAL ACHIEVEMENT 


limited space, of these two massive 
volumes would fail to do justice to 
the work. 

In broad terms it may be said that 
not often has a publication appeared 
of greater practical, economic and 
cultural value in the field of its sub- 
ject. 

In accepting the work for the 
state, Mr. Andrew S. Draper, Com- 
missioner of Education, says in 
part: “The economic value of birds, 
the aid which they bring to common 
culture, and the stimulus which they 
give to moral sense, constitute am- 
ple warrant for supplying accurate 
and scientific 
inf orma- 
tion about 
birds and 
bird life at 


the expense 










of the state.” 
If there 
were no other 
reason for 
commend- 
ing public 
service of 
this nature, 
the Commissioner’s statement would 


LAPWING 


‘serve as full justification for the 


large expenditure. 

Certain it is that the creators of 
“Birds of New York” have set a 
shining mark for other states. 
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THE CHRISTIAN SCRIPTURES 


WHAT I BELIEVE AND WHY—TWENTIETH PAPER 


HEN the _ twenty-seven 
W we of the Christian 
Scriptures were written 


there was no question among the 
Jews that the thirty-nine books of 
the Jewish Scriptures were fully, 
and, we may say, verbally, inspired. 
The writers of the Christian Scrip- 
tures were all Jews, and they accept- 
ed unquestioningly this belief. In 
Gal. 3:16 Paul bases an argument on 
the use of the singular, “seed,” in- 
stead of the plural, “seeds,” depend- 
ing with rabbinic nicety on the ver- 
bal exactness of the text, which gives 
the promise to Abraham. The writ- 
ers of the New Testament based 
their claims for the new-faith on 
their exegesis of the commonly ac- 
cepted Hebrew Scriptures which 
bore full divine authority, and they 
tried thus to show that Jesus was 
the promised Messiah. But no such 
inspiration do they claim for their 
own writings, simply the authority 
of truth. That satisfied the Apostolic 
Church. 

The three Synoptic Gospels, Mat- 
thew, Mark and Luke, are books of 
biography. They are the remains of 
a number of such books recording 
the sayings and works of Jesus, and 
they were preserved no doubt be- 
cause they were the most complete 
and valuable of all that were current. 
Luke tells us in the first verse of his 
Gospel that many such booklets were 
current in the churches, but all of 
them have perished except these 
three Gospels. One of them, indeed 
more than one, Luke certainly used, 
for much of his material is common 
to Matthew and Mark. Matthew’s 
Gospel is also composite, and Mark’s 
seems to be the most nearly original 
of the three. The writers make no 
claims to have possest in the writing 
of them anything more than human 
wisdom. For all they have to say we 
have the right to use our judgment 
in accepting their statements as 
true. But that their object is to give 
substantially a true story of the life 
and teachings and death of Jesus -is 
plainly evident. 


THE DRAMATIC FOURTH GOSPEL 


This is not so clear as to the Gos- 
pel given to us under the name of 
John. No author’s name is assigned 
to the Fourth Gospel, any more than 
to those of Matthew and Mark, but 
an old tradition assigns it to the 
Apostle John; and the last chapter, 
which is an appendix apparently by 
another writer, assigns it to him. It 
may be that John wrote it in his old 
age, or, quite as likely, one of John’s 


BY WILLIAM HAYES WARD 


younger disciples composed it, incor- 
porating facts and reminiscences 
which he had received from his mas- 
ter. 

The latter conjecture seems more 
probable to me, for it seems evident 
that it was the intention of the 
writer to give, as in the words of 
Jesus, the substance of the Christian 
teaching, and not to gather up from 
tradition or memory our Lord’s ac- 
tual and exact addresses and prayers. 
The book is dramatic rather than 
biographic. Thus in John 7:4-26 is 
given the prolonged conversation of 
Jesus with the woman of Samaria, 
when no one of the disciples was 
present. Similarly we have in the 
third chapter the conversation of Je- 
sus with Nicodemus at a secret meet- 
ing, the writer’s purpose being in 
both cases to present Jesus as the 
Christ. It was his plan to put in an 
historical setting the author’s idea 
of the essential principles of the 


Christian faith as they had been de- - 


veloped in the Church at the time of 
his writing. Whether John wrote it 
in his old age, or John the Presby- 
ter, as‘some have thought, or some 
other writer, is to me of no impor- 
tance, not worth discussing here, and 
may be left to the schools for study 
or conjecture. It is enough to say 
that the Fourth Gospel bears to the 
Synoptic Gospels very much the same 
relation as do the Dialogs of Plato, 
in which the teaching is put into the 
mouth of Socrates, to the actual say- 
ings of Socrates as recorded by Xen- 
ophon in his Memorabilia. 


IT DOES NOT CLAIM LITERAL ACCURACY 


It must not be thought that such 
a composition with language put 
into the mouth of an honored leader 
would be regarded in those days as 
ethically wrong or was meant to de- 
ceive. We know that sixty books 
were written by the disciples of 
Pythagoras and ascribed to him 
with the thought of honoring him; 
and a multitude of Jewish books, 
like the Book of Daniel and the Book 
of Enoch, and a larger number of 
Christian Gospels and other writings 
ascribed to the Apostles have come 
down to us, and the Christian Fath- 
ers were honored in the same way. 
When a Greek or Latin historian 
puts into the mouth of a general a 
rousing address to his soldiers be- 
fore going into battle, it must not be 
supposed that the historian had be- 
fore him a parchment copy of the 
speech, or, indeed, that any speech 
was made. It is simply the histori- 
an’s way of indicating what he be- 


lieved to be the purpose of the gen- 
eral in joining battle. Yet a subse- 
quent writer, or an uncritical reader, 
may make the mistake of supposing 
that the author’s literary device 
really represented the genuine words 
of the hero of the history. Such has 
been the case with the Fourth Gos- 
pel. After its great value made it 
read in the churches and received 
into the canon, it came to be believed 
—and the tradition has come down 
to us—that the very words of Jesus 
in his discourses and their historical 
setting were truly and miraculously 
reported and have been preserved to 
us. For any such conclusion there is 
no evidence and no claim in: the Gos- 
pel itself. 


IT IS UNIQUE IN METHOD 


It is incredible to me that these 
discourses attributed to Jesus were 
really uttered by him. They are quite 
unlike the simple, concrete sayings 
of Jesus given in the three other 
Gospels, and which were written 
down long before the composition of 
the Fourth Gospel. It is not simply 
the historical discrepancies which 
affect my conclusion, but the sub- 
stance of the discourses, which rep- 
resent a later stage in the develop- 
ment of Christianity. The tone is ut- 
terly different. The three Gospels 
tell a plain story. Jesus does mira- 
cles of healing, and gives religious 
teaching about the Father, and 
righteousness and mercy, but pub- 
licly makes no claims to be the Mes- 
siah. That comes but seldom, and 
then privately with his disciples, and 
He bids them tell no man. Even the 
marvelous judgment scene of the last 
day when he shall sit on the throne 
of his glory, and that other assur- 
ance that his disciples shall sit on 
twelve thrones, are in private. But it 
is different in John’s Gospel. The 
writer says in his conclusion, before 
the Appendix, that he wrote it “that 
ye may believe that Jesus is the 
Christ, the Son of God, and that 
believing ye may have life in his 
name.” Accordingly every incident 
and address is chosen and told so as 
to emphasize publicly as well as pri- 
vately his claim to the Messiahship. 
He tells Nicodemus that he is “the 
only begotten Son of God.” He tells 
the woman of Samaria that he is the 
Christ, and she tells the Samaritans, 
many of whom believe, after he had 
been with them two days, that he 
was “indeed the Savior of the 
world.” After the cure on the Sab- 
bath at the Pool of Bethesda he tells 
the Jews that he is “the Son of God” 
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and that the dead shall hear his voice 
and come out of the tombs unto the 
resurrection of judgment. Again in 
the synagog at Capernaum he told 
the people that his flesh was for the 
life of the world, and that he would 
at the last day raise up those that 
believed in him. And so it goes thru 
the whole Gospel: Jesus is all the 
time talking about himself and em- 
phasizing his claims, except in the 
unauthentic account of the woman 
taken in adultery, which sounds like 
one of the gracious stories lost out 
of the Gospel of Luke. There are no 
characteristic parables, only long ad- 
dresses. 


PAUL’S THESIS 


The explanation of the difference 
in the description of Jesus given in 
the Synoptic Gospels and that of 
John is to be found in the fact that 
it represents a later stage in the de- 
velopment of the Church, and that it 
was written to emphasize that faith 
in Jesus as Christ and Savior which 
he taught privately in the chamber 
and not on the housetop. When it 
was written the Church had felt the 
transforming influence of Paul, of 
which we find no trace in the three 
Gospels, but of which the Fourth 
Gospel is full. I think of Paul as 
brought, as suddenly as by a mira- 
cle, to the conviction that Jesus was 
the promised Messiah. But that con- 
tradicted all the biblical teaching he 
had received, and the permanent au- 
thority, he saw, tho the other apos- 
tles did not immediately see it, of 
the Mosaic Law. So he searched the 
Scriptures to learn where his error 
had lain. He clearly saw that the ac- 
ceptance of Jesus as Messiah and 
King involved a purely spiritual re- 
ligion, with the passing away of the 
Mosaic ritual and ordinances, and 
the victory of Jesus over Moses. How 
could this be? He found the key to 
the problem in two passages, one in 
Genesis, that “Abraham believed 
God and it was counted to him for 
righteousness,” that is, for justifica- 
tion; the other in Habakkuk, where 
he found the same two words, that 
“the just shall live by his faith,” that 
is, belief. The two passages agree, as 
two witnesses, that one is justified 
by his belief in God, and if so not by 
any formal rites. The first passage 
shows that a good man, yet uncir- 
cumcised, living centuries before the 
Mosaic law, could be saved by his 
faith in God; and the second showed 
that faith was equally efficacious 
after the promulgation of that law. 
So he found Bible authority for dis- 
carding the saving value of the law 
of ritual service, Thus faith was to 
him the condition of salvation; and 
by faith he meant not intellectual 


belief in a system of doctrine, but 
the opposite of what he called the 
works of the law, of sacrifices, fast- 
ings, circumcision and other “bodily 
exercises” which “profit nothing.” 
That is, faith was heart religion; was 
the acceptance of God as the loving 
father, obedience to him and fellow- 
ship with Jesus Christ who had died 
and risen again as the Messiah. 


IT IS REFLECTED IN JOHN’S GOSPEL 


Thus faith, with Paul, meant faith 
in Jesus as the Christ. But this is 
what we do not find in the Synoptic 
Gospels as the meaning of faith and 
believe (the same words in Greek). 
In these Gospels those who would 
be healed must “believe” that he can 
cure them; if the disciples “believe” 
they can remove mountains they can 
do it; and Jesus bids the multitude 
“believe” in his good news. But in 
John’s Gospel the word believe ap- 
pears more than twice as many times 
as in the three other Gospels to- 
gether; and now it is to believe on 
Jesus, an expression belonging to 
Paul and not found in the Synoptics. 

Thus the purpose given for writ- 
ing the Fourth Gospel, that its read- 
ers might believe that Jesus is the 
Christ, is borne out in its composi- 
tion. It is the latest of the Gospels 
to be received into the canon, while 
a number of others were written, had 
some currency, but were finally re- 
jected. It is rich in spiritual inspira- 
tion, a precious treasure, but it 
makes no claims for itself to be re- 
ceived as a book inspired in any pe- 
culiar way. The speeches put into the 
mouth of our Lord give the spirit of 
his gospel, but cannot be real re- 
ports. 

The Book of Acts is a book of 
Church history, but it makes no 
claim to be judged in any way dif- 
ferently from any other book of his- 
tory; and, on the face of it, it is to 
be valued by what it is found to be 
worth, and that value is immense. 


PAUL’S APOSTLESHIP AND SERVICE 


Paul in his Epistles speaks with a 
real authority, but it is the authority 
of an Apostle rather than of one 
guided in all he may write by the 
Holy Spirit of God. In most of his 
Epistles he describes himself as an 
Apostle, yet not commissioned like 
the other Apostles who had been dis- 
ciples of the Lord, for he had never 
seen Jesus in the flesh, but only in a 
vision; yet his apostleship, he 


claimed, was as direct as theirs and 
had been more fruitful. So far as we 
can see, the very permanence of the 
Christian Church, as well as the defi- 
nition of its faith, depended on Paul. 
But for his clear exposition of its 
its universality it 


meaning and 


might have perished as a mere Jew- 
ish sect, like that of the Ebionites. 
Paul had the clear vision to see what 
was involved in the spirituality of 
Christ’s teachings, that in Christ the 
Gentile is as good as the Jew, and 
that not one ritual observance, not 
even the Sabbath, was retained as of 
obligation. Jesus, as his teachings 
appear in the Synoptic Gospels, 
never broke the Mosaic Law. He ob- 
served its commands. He said that 
he who should break one of them 
would be least in the kingdom of 
heaven; that tithes of mint, anise 
and cummin should be paid. He kept 
the Sabbath, but he condemned, out 
of the Law, the stringency which for- 
bade to do good on the Sabbath, and 
the hypocrisy which kept the letter 
but not the spirit, and added bur- 
densome traditions and interpreta- 
tions; and he strengthened the Law, 
not by adding to its letter but by 
emphasizing its spirit. He preached 
only to his own people, the lost sheep 
of Israel; but it is the Gospel of 
John which, following Paul, tells us 
that neither in the Samaritan moun- 
tain nor in Jerusalem does God 
choose to be worshiped any more 
than in any humble heart. 


THE AUTHORITY OF PAUL 


Paul was the chief of Apostles, 
and yet he did not claim to speak 
with any such authority as he al- 
lowed to the Old Testament. In writ- 
ing to the Romans he recognizes that 
they are “filled with all knowledge,” 
and yet he ventures to admonish 
them, not to command them, simply 
because of the grace given unto him 
“to be a minister of Christ Jesus 
unto the Gentiles.” He “beseeches,” 
not commands, the quarrelsome Cor- 
inthians to put aside their conten- 
tions; and again, “not that we have 
lordship over your faith.” He gives 
his rebukes positively yet courteous- 
lyy and on some questions on mar- 
riage he gives his opinions with re- 
serve, or thinks he has the Spirit of 
God, while on other matters he 
speaks positively, as their teacher 
and Apostle. He rebukes the Gala- 
tians sharply for their Judaizing, but 
the most he says of his own author- 
ity is that he received his gospel 
from God. More positive “command” 
does Paul give to the Thessalonians 
that they withdraw from any that 
walk disorderly. He tells Timothy 
that the sacred writings which he 
had learned from his infancy, mean- 
ing the Jewish Scriptures, are “in- 
spired of God,” but has nothing to 
say of any Christian writings, his 
own or any other. Indeed, nowhere 
does he claim the same authority 
which he allows to the Old Testa- 
ment. 
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The Epistle to the Hebrews is 
from an unknown author, not from 
Paul. It is most clear in its accepted 
doctrine of the inspiration of the 
Old Testament, saying in the first 
verse that God had “spoken unto the 
fathers in the prophets in divers 
portions and in divers manners”; 
and the whole argument of the supe- 
riority of the Christian dispensation 
to the Jewish people is based on the 
authority of the Old Testament, 
which it quotes in the words, “The 
Holy Ghost also beareth witness to 
us”; but the writer depends on such 
authority and not on personal inspi- 


ration for his own claim to accept-. 


ance, 
THE CLAIM FOR REVELATION 


No more do the shorter epistles of 
James, Peter, John and Jude make 
any claim to divine inspiration. They 
simply exhort as any teacher might. 
But the case is somewhat different 
with the Revelation, which is as- 
signed to John, apparently the Apos- 
tle. It is in the form of visions; and 
the writer puts the most of it into 
the mouth of Jesus Christ or of an- 
gels; and by way of exception to all 
the other books of the Bible the 
writer, at the end of the book, puts 
into the mouth of the Lord Jesus a 
curse upon any one who should add 
to or take from its contents. This 
must be understood as a most posi- 
tive claim for the fullest inspiration 
and sanctity. 

And yet the Revelation, as it 
comes last in the New Testament, so 
was the last to be accepted as canon- 
ical. It was recognized in the second 
century by Papias and Justin Mar- 
tyr, but was rejected in the same 
century by Marcian, and later was 
not included in the old Syriac Ver- 
sion and was generally rejected in 
the Eastern Church, and by Diony- 
sius of Alexander, Eusebius and 
Chrysostom. But the Western 
Church held to it, and opposition to 
it gradually died out, altho Luther 
put it, with Hebrews and James, 
among books of doubtful canonicity. 
It is hardly probable that it was 
written by the Apostle John, quite 
as likely by John the Presbyter, and 
it belongs to the list of a number of 
books on the last things, a subject 
which much fascinated imaginative 
spirits. This is far the best of the 
whole class, but I can see no internal 
or external reason for believing that 
it bears divine authority. 


THE GROWTH OF THE DOCTRINE OF 
INSPIRATION 


If then, not one of the writers of 
the New Testament, except the wri- 
ter of the Revelation, the most doubt- 
ful of all, claims for his work any 


such inspired authority as he allowed 
to the whole Old Testament; and if 
the same is true for the writers of 
the Old Testament, except as three 
books of the Pentateuch and the pro- 
phetical works claim to include cer- 
tain revelations from God, how does 
it happen that the doctrine of in- 
spiration for each of the two Testa- 
ments as a whole has grown up? It 
is clear that no special act of inspira- 
tion first gave its accrediting to 
either Testament as a whole, but that 
the separate books, one after another, 
came to be held as sacred and one 
was added to another until the time 
came when the collections were held 
to be complete. 


HOW THE TESTAMENTS GREW 


I take it that, for the Hebrew 
Scriptures, as the literary period ad- 
vanced after the Captivity and the 
return, and as the development of 
the synagog advanced in its pro- 
vision of local worship, rolls were 
gathered, first of the Pentateuch, and 
later of the prophetic books, and 
finally of the Psalms and kindred col- 
lections, to be read at sabbath sér- 
vices. The synagog would provide 
for the’ community its library and 
school; and other books of value be- 
side those purely religious might be 
read, such as were historical, or ro- 
mances like Esthér, Ruth and Daniel, 
which were among the latest to be 
accepted. 

Some, like Ecclesiasticus and Ju- 
dith, might have some currency, 
but not to be thought quite as val- 
uable perhaps if not written in 
Hebrew or if of later composition. 
When read in worship and depended 
upon for religious and patriotic his- 
tory they would gradually acquire 
sanctity and even the original ro- 
mance or the old love-songs would be 
accepted as history or figure. In our 
own day, we have seen the Book of 
Mormon and Mrs. Eddy’s teachings 
on Christian Science read with the 
Bible in worship and added by some 
to the canon. The process was grad- 
ual but sure; and while the three 
divisions of the Hebrew Scriptures 
were not held to be of equal sanctity, 
yet all were allowed divine inspira- 
tion, and this result had been 
reached, as the New Testament books 
prove, before the time of Christ. 
Jesus and his Disciples as well as the 
Jews inherited and accepted the doc- 
trine without question. 

The process by which so many of 
the early Christian Gospels, Epistles 
and other writings were chosen to 
form a sacred canon was much the 
same. The Christian synagog be- 
came the church, and like the syna- 
gog the church had its chest of 


valued books. There the children 
were taught and all the people wor- 
shiped and listened to the written 
words of the Apostles and other dis- 
tinguished teachers. Thus Polycarp 
made a collection of the letters of 
Ignatius for the church at Philippi. 
Each church would make as good a 
collection as it could to be added to 
the Old Testament Scriptures. These 
would be read on the Lord’s Day, and 
by the time a generation or two had 
elapsed the new Christian books of 
the Apostles and others near them 
would come to be regarded as quite 
as sacred as the Jewish Scriptures. 
It would come gradually, and differ- 
ent churches would have varying col- 
lections. Thus the West accepted the 
Revelation while the East rejected 
it, and in old manuscripts of the New 
Testament are included the Epistles 
of Clement, the Epistle of Barnabas, 
and the Shepherd of Hermas, while 
to these may be added the Gospel 
According to the Hebrews and that 
According to Peter, and the two 
Apocalypses of Peter and Paul. Many 
such books dropt out, leaving by gen- 
eral consent those now printed in 
our Bibles. 


TIME-HONORED SANCTITY 


The result was that the best sur- 
vived, and some perished. What was 
at first accepted as good and precious 
grew into sanctity and to it was 
ascribed the same divine inspiration 
as to the Old Testament. Time ripens 
distinction. The church in Corinth 
quarreled as to the preference to be 
given Paul or Peter or Apollos. Wash- 
ington and Lincoln were not canon- 
ized in their own day. There was no 
cult of Shakespeare and Milton while 
they lived. A generation or two had to 
pass before Milton could pen the epi- 
taph on Shakespeare’s “honored 
bones,” and a similar period had to 
elapse before Dryden’s famous quat- 
rain could rank Milton as the fourth 
and greatest of the world’s epic 
poets. 

So it was with the New Testament 
books. Clement, about 90 A. D., 
quotes the Old Testament abundant- 
ly, and with such formulas as “The 
Scriptures bear witness,” “Thus saith 
the Holy Word”; but the New Testa- 
ment books are never quoted by him 
with any such reverence, altho he 
does speak of one of Paul’s rebukes 
to the Corinthians as guided by the 
Holy Spirit. In the second century 
the condition has changed. Polycarp 
quotes the New Testament as author- 
ity more than the Old, and a little 
later Justin Martyr has given it full 
inspiration. In our day the New is 
properly accepted as superior to any 
part of the Old. 















MERCHANT MARINE? 


HE decline of the United States 

merchant marine since the war 

of 1812 has been due to treaties 
giving ships of other nations equal 
privileges with American ships, to 
the introduction of iron ships which 
could be built more cheaply abroad, 
to the growth of large shipping 
corporations, and to the fact that 
our navigation laws admitted only 
American-built and American-manned 
ships, under specially restricted con- 
ditions of employment, to American 
registry. The prcvision of the Panama 
Canal act, admitting American-owned, 
foreign-built ships less than five years 
old to American registry, did not ma- 
terially alter the situation. During the 
present war, many ships have taken 
advantage of the ect of August 18, 
1914, admitting any foreign-built ships, 
owned by Americans, to American reg- 
istry and empowering the President to 
suspend certain provisions of the navi- 
gation laws relating to manning and 
inspection of vessels. The ship purchase 
bill, now before Congress, provides for 
the formation of a corporation, fifty- 
one per cent of the stock to be owned 
by the Government, to purchase or 
build ships. This debate was prepared 
by Mary Prescott Parsons. 

ARGUMENT FOR TIIE AFFIRMATIVE 


I. The United States has long needed a 
merchant marine for foreign trade. 

A. To improve the foreign mail service. 

B. As an auxiliary to the navy. 

C. To develop commerce. 

D. To protect the financial interests of 
the United States. 

1. To give the advantage of freight 
rates to American shippers. - 

2. To prevent the “tight money” situ- 
ation which follows shipment of gold 
abroad to pay freight rates. 

II. The present emergency necessitates a 
prompt solution of the shipping problem. 

A. Thé-situation is serious. 

1. Freight rates have become excessive. 

2. The United States cannot secure 
enough foreign ships to move crops. 

a. Most ships of belligerent nations 
have been commandeered or interned. * 

b. Ships of neutral nations are busy 
carrying the freight of their own coun- 
tries. 

38. Failure to move crops is causing 
financial and industrial depression. 

B. The United States should take ad- 
vantage of this unusual opportunity to 
restore her merchant marine and extend 
her commerce. 

III. A government owned merchant marine 
is the best solution of the problem. : 

A. No other solution is possible 
present. 

1. Private capital will not invest in 
shipping. 

a. It is cheaper to operate ships un- 
der foreign flags because our navigation 
laws require higher standards of living 
and wages for sailors. 

> Congress will not lower these stand- 
ards. . 

c. Private capital cannot'compete with 
the large shipping corporations. 

2. Government guarantee of the bonds 
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of private shipping companies would re- 
sult in political favoritism. 

3. The free ship policy has not proved 
adequate. 

4. Discriminatory duties and tonnage 
taxes ure contrary to existing treaties 
and would lead to retaliation by other 
governments. 

5. Subsidies are open to grave objec- 
tions. 

a. They have failed in this country in 


— 


the past to build up a merchant niarine. ~ 
b. They are a source of extravagance 


and corruption. 

ec. They discriminate in favor of large 

companies, 
wm} Government ownership of a mer- 
chant marine is practical and wise. 

1. It is a legitimate function of the 
government. 

a. Government ownership of the Pana- 
ma Ruilroad Steamship Company line is 
a precedent. 

b. It will benefit the entire country. 

2. It will not create a government mo- 
nopoly. 

* a. The government will own only part 
of the American shipping. 

b. The government proposes to sell its 
ships to individuals as soon as possible. 

3. It will not endanger our neutrality. 
Great Britain and the United States 
have long upheld the right of a neutral 
nation to purchase the merchant ships 
of a belligerent. 

4. It is wise economically. 


a. Experience with the Panama Rail- ’ 


road Steamship line shows that a reason- 
able profit could be made. 
b. It will insure moderate freight rates. 
ARGUMENT FOR TITE NEGATIVE 


. Altho the United States needs a mer- 
chant marine, the immediate need has 
been overestimated. 

A. Our foreign mail service is satisfac- 
tory. 

B. Our coastwise shins could be used 
as an auxiliary to the navy. 

C. High freight rates are more than 
offset by higher prices received. 

D. Additional ships are not needed to 
move crops and extend trade. 

1. The present emergency is caused 
rather by lack of port and terminal facil- 
ities and of marine insurance than by 
lack of ships. 

2. The government can meet the emer- 
gency better in other ways. 

a. By a better system of foreign credits. 

b. By loans at reasonable rates. 

e. By adequate war risk insurance. 


II. Government ownership of a merchant 
marine should not be attempted. 

A. It is wrong in principle. It is class 
legislation, paternalistic, and contrary to 
American ideals. 

B. Government ownership of a mer- 
chant marine would defeat its own pur- 


— 


pose. 

1. Private capital would be kept from 
investing by government competition. 

2. Reduction of rates would drive the 
present American ships from the sea. 

C. Even if the principle be conceded, 
the plan is open to insurmountable diffi- 
culties. 

1. Our neutrality would be endangered 
by purchase of ships from belligerents or 
by any slight hostile act, committed 
against a government ship. 

2. The bill would have no immediate 
value. 

a. Mere transfer of ships to the gov- 
ernment would be of no use. 

b. Enough additional ships to alter the 


RESOLVED, That the 
States should have a government- 
owned merchant marine. 


United 


present situation cannot be secured, for 
1. Only the ships of belligerents are for 
sale. 2. It takes from seven to twelve 
months to build ships. 3. The bill does 
ol, provide funds for acquiring many 
shi 

$. It would be a waste of money. 

a. Shipbuilding is unusually expensive 
at this time. 

b. Government management is sure to 
prove more expensive than private man- 
agement. 

ec. Foreign ships will compete again as 
soon as the war ends. 

4. The bill would endanger our coast- 
wise shipping. 

5. It would necessitate government 
trading to secure return cargoes. 

6. It would invest the shipping board 
with too much power. 

7. There would be danger of political 
favoritism. 

D. Government ownership of ships is 
unnecessary. 

1. It will not relieve the present trade 
situation. Other measure will meet the 
emergency. It is not advantageous as a 
permanent policy. 

4. A revival of privately owned Ameri- 
can shipping is likely to follow the close 
of the war. 

a. Ships ean now be operated under 
the American flag at a moderate profit: 
grenter efficiency of American seamen 
makes up for their higher cost. 

b. War debts will increase the cost of 
operating under foreign flags. 

ce. The war has opened new markets 
to Pa ican shippers. 

Other policies such as disctimina- 
me. duties or subsidies would be prefer- 
able -to government ownership of ships. 

A new policy should not be inau- 
gurated hastily under unusual conditions. 
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WAR SPECIALS AT THE FRONT 


HE present trials and hardships 

of the press correspondents in 

their hard-fought campaigns to 
beat the news censors and break down 
the resistance of the field army regu- 
lations are served up to us every 
morning as a substitute for the ac- 
curate information we crave about 
suspected defeats and victories, the 
movements of armies, and the plans of 
the general staff. In our complaints 
- “ious Uk Cs ike oe er T this time, our country have beheld the nation as it is 
that the experiences of the war corre- looms large on the world today. 


spondent himself are as well worth| horizon as an example of the 
relating as the manner in which a 


picked regiment assaulted an impreg- — eo gs the — the voice of the community. 
— — ~~ , Paes ee ee As the population increased and 
o tales could be more romantic or . ie : 
thrilling than some of those which de- We are truly one people m its interests grew more varied, 
pict the adventures of Famous War| all that the forefathers, in their the larger task of the telephone 


Correspondents in their efforts to fol-| most exalted moments, meant was to connect the communities 
low the battle lines and overcome of- 


ficial interdicts in search of news for by that phrase. and ve all yo - touch, 
their journals. Mr. Bullard tells, with I okt a regaraless Of 10Ca conditions 
keen relish for the’ daring and pic- nm ng usa omogeneous or distance. 
turesque, the stories of such extraor- people, the railroad, the tele- . 
dinary careers as those of Sir Wil-| graph and the telephone have The need that the service 


liam Howard Russell, who as rep-| Poon j should be universal was just as 
resentative of the London Times dur- n important factors. They J 


ing the Crimean War opened a new| have facilitated communication reat as that there should bea 
chapter in journalism; Archibald] and intervisiting, bringing us common language. This need 


Forbes, who made fame for himself ae defined the duty of the Bell 
and the Daily News at the time of the closer together, ~ usa better 


Franco-Prussian War, and J. A. Mac- understanding and promoting System. ; 
Gahan, the Ohio boy, who followed the| more intimate relations. Inspired by this need and 

ussian expedition across the desert to i i ~ 
Khiva and stirred all Europe with his| | The telephone has played its  "°P ogee. aided by new ae 
letters on the atrocities of the Bashi- part asthe situation has required. tions an improvements, the 


Bazouks. That it should have been Bell System has become the 


There are some names also which : welder of the nation. 
are now appearing in almost every planned for its present useful- : 
day’s news: Sir Frederic Villiers, the| ness is as wonderful as that the It has made the continent a 


noted artist of the London Illustrated —s ; 
Tr: Oo ommunity. 
News; Richard Harding Davis, and es-| Vi8i0n Of the forefathers should ty 


Pe Raglich Caltech of] AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


spurs, so to speak, in his reckless work AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


as a reporter during the Boer War. 
One Policy One System Universal Service 
































At first, the telephone was 


Every chapter of the book gives new 
evidence of the trouble, expense and 
risks that must be incurred to furnish 
the public with facts on which to form 
judgments of approval or condemna- 


tion on the course of the Great War. y 
<=s="s.|| RurpeesSeeds (row 
Lauriston Bullard. Boston: Little, 
Brown & Co. $2. COCO GT TTT COT 
OTHER AMERICAS HE truth of this famous slogan is proved by thousands of pleased and 
Of all the book : permanent customers. The Burpee Idea of Quality First—‘‘to give rather 
all the books appearing upon than to get all that is possible’’—combined with efficient service, has built the 
South and Central America not one world’s greatest mail order seed business. We deliver seeds free by parcel post, 
contains so much real meat as Latin and have not advanced prices because of the war. Write today for Burpee’s 
America, a group of twenty-nine lec- Annual, the “Leading American Seed Catalog” for 1915. It is mailed free. 
tures delivered at Clark University by W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO., Burpee Buildings, Philadelphia 
men who speak with authority upon 
Latin America and our relation to it. 
The range of subjects includes the Mon- 
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| TRAVELLER’S COMPANION |. 
= A FIVE-POUND PRIVATE SECRETARY = 
= BUILT OF ALUMINUM |= 
= AND STEEL = 
= High Grade Low Price = 
= There isno substitute |= 
= for the “BLICK” in 2 
ei preparing your manu- |= 
= script, reports or corré- | = 
= spondence, ForLibrary |= 
= and Home use it cannot | 5 
= be excelled. Carbon = 
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= future reference without | = 
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_| THE NEW NO. 6 ALUMINUM BLICKENSDERFER |= 
= Weighs only 5 pounds, is so strong and durable it can be easily carried any- = 
= where. It has Roller Bearings, Automatic Pointer, Paper Release, Adjust- = 
= able Margin, Tabulator and Interchangeable Type, and is in every way a = 
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= Either Blickensderfer Scientific or Universal Keyboard. = 
= Write for Catalog A-114. S 
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**Peace Founded on the Sanctity of Contracts between Nations”* 


THE LA FAYETTE FUND 


‘This winter on the Aisne, along a battle line extending a hundred 
miles, in trenches of frozen earth, the men of France and her Allies, 
covered with ice and driven by hail and sleet, are fighting for the ideals 
of . It is not only shells that kill; but there is the suffering 
from cold ahd exposure. Will you help to relieve that suffering? 
When in the snows of Valley Forge your ancestors struggled to create 
this Republic, the strangers. who came to their aid were LaFayette and 
the people of France. Let us now manifest our sympathy by efforts to 
relieve the suffering of her Soldiers. 








EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
Mrs. John Jacob Aster Miss Emily Sloane Mr. Richard Harding Davis 
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MARQUIS be LA FAYETTE 
Mason Gentma, USA 1776-1778 


THE LA FAYETTE KIT 


to be devoted to the immediate relief of the unavoidable suffering of the men in the trenches 


Two Dollars provides, and by arrangement with the French authorities dispatches to the trenches, a kit of 
AMERICAN MADE GOODS. The whole of each contribution goes to the soldiers in the field. 


EACH KIT CONTAINS THE FOLLOWING ARTICLES: 


Fleece Lined Shirt Fleece Lined Drawers 2 Pair Woolen Socks 1 Pair Woolen Gloves 
Abdominal Belt with Six Safety Pins Dark Heavy Muffler 
Colored Handkerchief Small Cake Soap 


THE NAME OF THE CONTRIBUTOR WILL BE ENCLOSED IN EACH KIT 


Mr. Charlies D Wetmore 

















By Mail Only 


Leather Goods of Worth at what they are 
worth. Sold direct to you and guaranteed to 

lease. We pay all charges. Send for our 
jarge illustrated catalog. It's free. 


Austin's Shops, 103 Court St, Binghamton, N.Y. 








roe Doctrine from their point of view 
as well as our own, the history and ex- 
pressions of democracy, Latin as well 
as Anglo-Saxon, the present political 
and educational systems and ideals of 
our neighbors, their economic situation, 
their commerce, and the obstacles to an 
increasing trade with the United States. 
The writers, including diplomats, ed- 
itors, public officials, commercial ex- 
perts, scientists, and students of history 
and government, are all qualified to 
speak by reason of detailed study and 
experience. No other one volume offers 
so wide a view, so authoritative a treat- 
ment, or more accurate and valuable in- 
formation than this timely publication. 

Brazil’s loss of her rubber market 
lends a present interest to Mr. Algot 
Lange’s detailed account of journeys 
into the jungle of The Lower Amazon 
and his graphic representation of the 
difficulties of the rubber industry, ac- 
companied by some account of indige- 
nous Indian tribes and their language, 
as well as a by no means hopeful esti- 
mate of Brazilian civilization as it is 
under the equator. Much wider in 
scope and of much more permanent in- 
terest is the reprinting, in a revised 
form, of Mr. Bancroft’s History of 
Mexico. This history is now one of the 
fullest and best available, and with its 
final chapters bringing the book up to 
date, it should commend itself to all. 

Disastrous as some of Mexico’s revo- 
lutions have been, and bloody, perhaps 
no political occurrence in the Western 
Hemisphere was so terrible, spectacu- 
lar, and at the same time so racially 
interesting as The French Revolution 
in San Domingo. The doctrine of equal- 
ity set the whole island aflame. On the 
French side the mulattoes rose against 
the whites, later the blacks against the 
mulattoes; the Europeans were exter- 
minated; and Haiti set out upon her 
course of political turmoil and commer- 
cial misfortune. This particular chap- 
ter, with the remarkable careers of 
Toussaint Louverture and his lieuten- 
ant, Dessalines, has never been fully 
written before, and Mr. Stoddard is to 
be congratulated upon the thoroness 
with which he has gathered his material 
and the clearness with which he has re- 
constructed his picture. 


Latin America, Clark University 
Addresses, 1913. New York: G. E. 
Stechert & Co. 
The Lower Amazon, by Algot Lange. 
pap York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
History of Mexico, by Hubert Howe 
Bancroft. New York: The Bancroft 
Company. $2. 
The French Revolution in San Do- 
mingo, by T. Lothrop Stoddard. 
a York: Houghton, Mifflin Co. 
ENGLAND’S ECONOMIC DEVEL- 


OPMENT 


Professor William J. Ashley has put 
into a compact volume his lectures, de- 
livered two years ago at the Colonial 
Institute of Hamburg, on The Economic 
Organization of England. It comprizes 
a brief but most valuable study of the 
historical development of the English 
agricultural and industrial organiza- 
tions from the manorial and gild sys- 
tems of the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries down to present-day land- 
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lordism and capitalistic production. 
Many illuminating comparisons are 
made with continental conditions, and 
the peculiarities of English develop- 
ments are accounted for. The influence 
of commerce, the Reformation move- 
ments, and the course of parliamentary 
government on large land-holdings is 
clearly traced. The so-called “indus- 
trial revolution,” resulting in freedom 
of contract and the evolution of capital 
along lines of concentration and col- 
lective action, is viewed merely as part 
of a long process of economic develop- 
ment. In the light of Professor Ashley’s 
historical sketch and analysis of pres- 
ent conditions it is easy to see why 
England has a determined and grow- 
ing party bent on land reform and 
greater governmental control in indus- 
t 
al The Economic Organization af Eng- 
land, by Prof. Wm. J New 


York: Longmans, Green & Go. 
cents. 


THE ART OF THE SHORT STORY 


Many manuals have been written to ex- 
plain to ambitious authors the mysteries 
of short story technic. The same task has 
been undertaken for the general reader by 
Professor E. A. Cross in The Short Story. 
During the past fifty years this form of 
fiction has been very highly developed, and 
it is Professor Cross’s contention that to 
enjoy the modern product fully the reader 
must appreciate its artistic form as well as 
its content. Altho story-telling is one of the 
oldest of the arts, it was Poe and Haw- 
thorne who first began the shaping of a 
definite technic. Among its modern masters, 
some of whose stories Professor Cross re- 
prints are James B. Connolly, Joseph Con- 
rad, A. Conan Doyle, Hamlin Garland and 
Jack London. One conspicuous omission is 
the name of O. Henry. As a bibliography 
an excellent list of magazine stories and 
articles has been appended. 

A. C. McClurg. $1.50. 
A HANDY DICTIONARY 


The serious defect we have found in our 
constant use of the New Standard Diction- 
ary is what we must recognize is its great- 
est merit, that is, its comprehensiveness 
and consequent size. But often our desire 
to look up a word is not strong enough to 
lead us to lift such a heavy volume. There- 
fore we are delighted to receive from the 
publishers a compendium of their larger 
work in a single volume of convenient size, 
the Funk and Wagnalls Desk Standard 
Dictionary. It contains some 80,000 terms, 
which is as many as unybody ought to use, 
and they are mostly of the language, for 
obsolete words have been cut down to give 
room for modern ones. Biographical, his- 
torical and geographical names are includ- 
ed in the same alphabet with common 
nouns. Synonyms receive special attention. 

Funk & Wagnalls. $1.50. 
CLOISTER AND COURT 


If history be a bitter pill, the sugar- 
coating of romance is sometimes a great 
palliative. So Robert Hugh Benson, under 
cover of the adventures of a young novice 
in the service of the Holy Church at the 
Court of Charles II, packs a deal of in- 
formation about the struggle of Papist and 
Protestant into his new novel Oddsfish. 
The painstaking chronicle, tho reflecting 
the somber days of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, possesses nevertheless a _ certain 
quaint humor that serves to relieve the 
tension. 


: Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.35. 


BATTLE-SWEPT BELFRIES 

William Gorham Rice says that when he 
learned that even the custodians of the 
British Museum knew of no work on caril- 
lons, he was convinced there was need of 
another book in the world. That he was 
right he proves by supplying the need with 
a very interesting book indeed on Carillons 





You Never 


Know 


when you 
are going 
to need an 

axe, but when 
you do, you need 
it badly. Then you 
want a HANDIAX 
and when you go to 
buy don’t say just 
“an axe.” Say a 
Romer Axe, and thus 
make sure of getting 
high axe quality, dura- 
bility and cutting effi- 

ciency. The best hard- 
ware and sporting goods 

dealers carry the Handiax. 






















The ROMER 
HANDIAX 


For Everybody 
Especially Hunters, 
Fishermen, Campers, 
Boy Scouts, Campfire 
Girls, and anyone who 

has a country place, 

farm, ranch, orchard 
or garden. The 
Handiax comes ina 
handsome leather 
case to keep it 
bright and sharp. 
Can be hung to 
the belt. 





Ask your 
dealer 


Romer 
Axe Co. 


Dunkirk 
New York 

















Albany Teachers’ Agency 


has good positions for good teachers with good 
records. arlan P. French, Pres.; Vincent B. 
Fisk, Sec., 81 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y. 


SPECIAL $1 OFFER 
A $1 Book—“OUR NEAR FUTURE” 


By WM. A. REDDING 
AND 


A 30-cent Pamphlet—A PROPHECY 
BRONZE MEMORIAL TABLETS OF ne ST TROWARD. 


Send $1 at md eer cont they are all gone 
JNO. WILLIAMS, Inc., Bronze Foundry, 550 W. 
27th St., N. Y. Write for illustrated booklet. Free. GOODYEAR BOOK CO., Room 200, 339 Fifth Ave., New York 























1849 “Old and Tried” 1915 


GLENS FALLS INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF GLENS FALLS, NEW YORK 


Abstract from 65th Annual Stat t, Ji y 1, 1915 
Total Cash Assets 





° - ‘ $5,559,478.81 
LIABILITIES 
Capital Stock . . $500,000.00 
Unpaid Losses 301,834,71 
Reserve for Uncarned Promiuns . > .  2,562,027,23 
Reserve for Taxes, Dividend, etc. . - F 68,764.58 


$3,432,626.52 
Net Surplus Over All Liabilities e ‘ $2,126 852.29 


Policyholders’ Statement, $2, 620,082.29 
Agencies Throughout the United States and Canada 
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CALIFORNIA 


AND PANAMA EXPOSITIONS 


Don’t decide on your California Tour before getting 
our illustrated program of arrangements for individual 
and party travel. Postal brings full information, esti- 
mate for any tour, with or without hotels, etc. Travel 
service absolutely the best. Official Passenger 
Agents for the Exposition. 

Tours throughout the year. 


THOS. COOK & SON 
245 Broadway, New York 


Boston Philadelphia Chicago Los Angeles 
SanFrancisco Montreal Toronto 











oe Bermuda 


Golf, Tennis, Boating, Bathing and Cycling 


Tours Include Hotels, Shore Excursions 
Lowest Rates 


Twin Screw 8.8. “BERMUDIAN,” 10,518 tons 
displacement. Electric fans, wireless telegraphy. 
Fastest, newest and only Steamer landing 
passengers at the dock in Bermuda without 
transfer. 


For ill d with inf apply to 
A. E, OUTERBRIDGE & CO., Agents Quebec 
8. 8. Co., Ltd., 29 Broadway, New York. 


THOS, COOK & SON, 245 Broadway, or any 
Ticket Agent. 









































ROUND THE WORLD TOURS 
The Best Regular Services 
to EGYPT, INDIA, CHINA, 
LAND. Round World Trips 
and Winter Tours in INDIA. 
PENINSULAR & ORIEN- 
TAL S.N. CO. 
Full information from 
CUNARD LINE, 24 State St., N. Y. 
irs HEALTH mrs COMFORT rs PLEASURE 
PINE TREE INN, LAKEHURST, N. J. 
BOYLSTON STREET BOSTON, MASS. 
Only a short walk from N. Y., N. H. & H. and 
B. & A, Stations, Convenient to all parts of the 
EASTON SANITARIUM. 
For treatment of Elderly People needing skilled 
eare and attention; also for nervous and mentally 
ill. Superior location. Visit here before select- 
ing a place elsewhere, or call up Dr. Kinney for 
particulars. Phone 166, Easton, Pa. 
ing quietand rest in the country. Resident nurses and physicians. 
Write for Booklet. ham iy yt 5 M. Brentwood. Address Ross 
Health Resort, Brentwood, L. 
Suitable for CLOTH BOUND BOOK issue; any 
field, 25,000 words and upwards, carefully read 
if accepted. Copy must be forwarded COM- 
E to warrant examination. Roxburgh Pub. 
Co., Inc., Boston, Mass. 
=> The Best Way 
use of the INDIV) 
TAL COMMUNION SERV- 


PHILIPPINES, JAPAN, 

LET’S LIVE 
city. European and American Plans. Music. 
Ross Health Resort and Arboriea Inn 
and considered WITHOUT charge. Published 
ICE has imereused the 


AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEA- 
in tHE BIG PINE WOODS 
FRED E. JONES -+- -+ - «= _ Proprietor 
IN THE PINES OF LONG ISLAND. Valuable for those need- 
under our imprint and management, A-1 style, 

attendance at the Lord’s 








Supper in thousands of 
churches. It will do se for 
your charch. Send for illustrated 


ee 
““=3 INDIVIDUAL COMMUNION SERVICE CO. 





1701-1708 Chestnut Street 


of Belgium and Holland: Tower Music in 
the Low Countries. Mr. Rice’s descriptions 
show that the best carillons have from forty 
to fifty bells and that an accomplished bell- 
master plays thereon such difficult music 
as sonatas by Bach and Schubert. It is a 
melancholy thought that probably half of 
the carillons of Belgium described in this 
book have now been destroyed by the Ger- 
man invaders. 

John Lane Company. $1.50. 


POVERTY SUPERFLUOUS 
That modern methods of production 
make poverty a problem of distribution 
rather than one of sufficiency, is generally 
recognized by all informed people. Professor 
Hollander in the little book, The Abolition 
of Poverty, analyzes the causes of poverty 
into underpayment, unemployment and un- 
employableness. For each group of causes 
he recommends a specific remedy—or rather 
preventive—such as social insurance, col- 
lective bargaining, minimum wage regula- 
tions, labor exchanges, decentralization of 
populations, ete. He repudiates both the 
laissez-faire and the Socialist viewpoints 
and pins his faith to social regulation on 
the assumption that it is the misdirection 
and not the normal workings of competi- 
tive industry that brings about poverty. 
Houghton Mifflin. 75 cents. 


WHAT CHILDREN LOVE 


A useful thing to have around the house 
that is inhabited by animals other than 
(and in addition to) children and their 
parents and attendants, is The Pet Book. 
In this Mrs. Anna Botsford Comstock of 
Cornell University gives interesting de- 
scriptions of the habits, of, and simple di- 
rection for the care of some seventy ani- 
mals that are more or less commonly kept 
as pets. The book is beautifully illustrated 
with over 120 half-tones, mostly full page, 
and a number of cuts. There are also nu- 
merous appropriate poetical selections and 
references to further readings on the ani- 

mals discussed. This is not only a very at- 
tractive book to look at and to look over, 
but it will be of great help in schools that 
attempt to keep living animals on hand for 
use in connection with nature study or bio- 
logical instruction. 

Ithaca: Comstock Pub. Co. $2.50. 


EFFICIENCY IN BUSINESS 
Without attempting to make the reader 
an efficiency expert in every department of 
industry or commerce, Professor Norris A. 
Brisco of the College of the City of New 
York brings together a large amount of 
instructive material about the history 
of and the reasons for the various phases 
of the “efficiency” movement. Economics of 
Efficiency is a very readable text-book that 
discusses the relation of management, meth- 
ods, training and hiring of labor, working 
conditions, wages and payment systems, 
ete., to productivity. Where he tries to 
philosophize, as in the chapter on organized 
labor, we get nothing but pious platitudes. 
Otherwise the book ought to be helpful to 
students and business men generally. 
Macmillan Co. $1.50. 


PAGEANTS IN AMERICA 
How popular and how varied in subject 
matter has been the outdoor pageant move- 
ment since its importation into this country 
from England a few years ago is strikingly 
demonstrated in the volume, American 
Pageantry, by Ralph Davol. Besides pic- 
tures from more than eighty cities. which 
tell graphically of the growth of this great 
new outdoor art, there are chapters that 
deal with the subject of presentation, how 
to construct the dialog and the most effec- 
tive setting in scenery and costumes for the 
successful open air spectacle. 
Taunton, Mass.: Davol Pub. Co. $3. 


OVERLOOKING THE ADRIATIC 

An unusual travel book, with some fas- 
cinating descriptions of one of the most 
beautiful coasts in the world is Delightful 
Dalmatia. Alice Moqué has looked 


back of the ancient walls and medieval ar- 
chitecture of the Dalmatian cities and 
found many delightful old tales concerning 





Dieting a Delight 


You can eat good things with- 
out hours of regret afterwards 
if you know how to make them 
the right way. Creamy soups, 
crisp croquettes, Waldorf salad, 
delicious desserts—even mince 
pie—may be included in the 
menu if you follow the rules 
laid down in 


The New Cookery 


by Lenna Frances Cooper, Head Dietitian 
of the Battle Creek Sanitarium. This book 
contains over 700 recipes for soups, entrees, 
roasts, cakes, puddings, ices, etc., all deli- 
cious, and all wholesome, because they are 
made in accordance with modern knowledge 
of diet and nutrition. This book enables the 
housekeeper to plan better and more nour- 
ishing meals for Jess money. The New 
Cookery is not only good, but good [er you. 
Send $1.50 today for a copy of this 300- 
page book. If you are not entirely satisfied 
with it you may return the book and have 
your money refunded, 


Good Health Publishing Co. 


302 West Main St. Battle Creek, Mich, 

















The University of Chicago gaia 
HOM 


in addition to resident 
work, offers also instruc- 
tion by corres 


STUDY ta: 


23rd Year U.of C.(Div. M)Chicago, II], “bs! Tower 


c 
Wry IMPERIL HEALTH of boys and girls by con- - 
finement in stuffy and superheated school rooms, and § 
exposure to severe weather, when at 


ROLLINS 
Florida’s Oldest College At Winter Park 


they can live out of doors, and trave best instruction and care, 
at less cost than at home? College, Academy, Music, Ex- 
pression. Art, Business—tennis, golf, boating, gymnasium, 
athletics. Pres. W. F. BLACKMAN, Ph.D.,LL D.(Ober- 
lin. Yale, Cornell, Berlin). Refer to Hamilton Holt, Trustee, 














Tusculum College 


Beautifully and healthfully located in full view 
of the great Smokies of East Tennessee. 
Founded in 1794, Tusculum is true to the 
ideals of its founders. The influence of the 
7 has always been Christian. In scholar- 
ship Tusculum ranks with the best colleges in 
the country. Six college buildings, four dwell- 
ings, campus of 75 acres and endowment of 
approximately $180,000. Electric light, steam 
heat and all modern conveniences. 


Write personally to the President, C.O. GRAY 
Greeneville, Tennessee 


DRAMATIC TALENT ? 


Joseph Adelman's Corresponden' 
for professional work. Method of home study conducted by former 














HAVE 
You 


Stage manager Charles Frohman’s Companies, and Instructor ~ 


American Academy of Dramatic Art. There is a demand on the 
Stage for young men and women with ability. Address Joseph 
Adelman, 149 East 54th Street, New York. 


G THE PHOTOPLAY 

A practical course — twenty lessons int the 

technique of tre photopiay, tvgat by Arthur Leeds, Editor, 
Tus Puorortar AvTHor. iqarventeiagns tes, 

THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 

Department 103, Springfield, Mass. 





















Are you using the 


Efficiency Question Box 


in which Mr. Purinton answers ques- 
tions of health, work, business, and 
everyday life? 

















ce Course will prepare astudent ‘ 
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their builders, from the Emperor Diocle- 
tian to the simple monks of the cloistered 
convent of Ragusa and the present-day in- 
habitants. These are introduced in such a 
way as to be made to live for us, whether 
they are passengers on the steamer, cabin 
or steerage, Italian townsfolk, Dalmatian 
peasants or Montenegrin bravos. The per- 
sonal side of the authoress’ adventures is 
perhaps a little overdone. Extracts from 
her diary run a thread of romance thru 
the book in which figure a gallant Austrian 
officer and a flippant Friiulein, a thread 
that smacks of fiction. 

Funk & Wagnalls. $2. 


EDUCATION AS IT WAS 
Not history, but the materials from which 
history is made are to be had in W. H. 
Smalls’ book, which is a relief from the 
frequently superficial compilations on life 
a the colonies. In ancient town and co- 
lonial records he has gleaned the plans and 
regulations of The Harly New England 
Schools. There is comment enough to bind 
them together, but the extracts are in 
themselves sufficiently vivid and leave the 
reader marveling that any people could 
have developed under such meager and 
often stupid and cruel training. 
Ginn. $2. 


MORE OF FATHER BROWN’S WISE INNOCENCE 


Gilbert K. Chesterton builds up his in- 
tricacies of mystery like a house of cards 
—just for the pure delight of knocking it 
down with The Wisdom of Father Brown. 
The elaboration of evidence and the sim- 
plicity of that odd little priest-detective’s 
solution make a most clever and amusing 
contrast, and one is quite willing to puzzle 
over the involved schemes—even to strain 
the credulity abit for the privilege of fol- 
lowing Father Brown as he trots peace- 
fully thru a world of complications. 


John Lane Co. $1.30. 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF WAR AND PEACE 

An Open Letter to the Nation, with Re- 
gard to a Peace Plan, by James Howard 
Koehler, suggests that hereafter the War 
Department of the Government be called 
the Peace Department, the Secretary of 
War be known as the Secretary of Peace 
and what are understood as War Policies 
shall hereafter be known as Peace Policies. 


The author thinks that by taking advan-~ 


tage of the “suggestibility of the human 
mind” the people will change. their minds 
and subsequently their conduct peaceward. 

Kennerley. 75 cents. 


CHECKING UP JOSEPHUS 


Mr. Norman Bentwick has published a 
readable sketch of the life of Josephus and 
a careful survey of his work as a Jewish 
apologist and historian. The volume is writ- 
ten from the Jewish standpoint with no 
attempt to extenuate the moral or literary 
faults of the ancient writer. The relation 
of Josephus to earlier writers is empha- 
sized, and the value of his historical books 
critically examined with the result that all 
his statements need to be corroborated be- 
fore accepted as trustworthy. 

Phila.: Jewish Pub. Society. 


AUTHORS AS RECRUITING AGENTS 


Already the flood of patriotically inspired 
war fiction is rising. Like Barrie’s Der 
Tag, Florence Barclay’s My Heart’s Right 
There ought to be a first rate recruiting 
agent for the British War Office. Mrs. 
Barclay is a most accomplished artist in 
moving the popular heartstrings, as The 
Rosary and The Wall of Partition well 
testify, and even such slight stories as this, 
without a semblance of plot or incident, 
afford striking evidence of her power. 

Putnam. 75 cents. 
WIVES, IDLE WIVES! 


A few railings against discontented 
women masquerade under the disguise of 
stilted conversation and moody reflection in 
The Pillar of Salt. Tho petty in viewpoint 
and expression, Horace C. Newte 
“means well feebly” in his palpably moral 
tale. but, both moral and story would’ have 
profited by a little thought. 


John Lane Co. $1.35. 








BOOTH 
TARKINGTON’S 


Big 


New 


Novel 


THE TURMOIL 


Try to remember the tenderest story of love you 


have ever heard or read— 


Try to recall the never to be forgotten sensation 
of your own first all-enfolding rapture— 


And then you ma 
the beautiful story 
Turmoil.” 


form some faint picture of 
: ooth Tarkington has written in his great new novel “The 
“It is beyond question the novel of the year.” 

















es 


Illustrated. 








Post 8vo, $1.35 net 





The Lone Star 


Ranger 
By ZANE GREY 


A rushing story of 
the wild border days of 


Texas in the early 
seventies, with their 
desperate contests be- 
tween outlaws and 


Rangers. Incident after 
incident crowds upon 
another — hairbreadth 
escapes, deeds of thrill- 
ing adventures, manly 
chivalry, and devoted 





The Great 
Mirage 
By JAMES L. FORD 


The eyes of youth, 
looking toward the 
City, see a glittering 
horizon, and Mr. Ford 
—who knows the city 
as few men know it— 
tells with skill and a 
good humored bril- 
liance what is behind 
the reflections of the 





The Ladder 
By PHILIP CURTISS 

The history of a cas- 
ual man who found it 
easier to climb than to 
fall. A hopeful, op- 
timistic story of the 
possibilities of Ameri- 
can life. The hero 
passes through various 
sections of its social 
strata as farm-boy, fac- 
tory-worker, soldier, 
State Senator, and play- 





love. Frontispiece. great mirage. Frontis- wright. Frontispiece. 
$1.35 net. piece. $1.35 net. $1.30 net. 
* e,@e a 
B 
Famous Affinities of History — .ynvoN orr 


History, of course, but as easy and interesting reading as fiction. 


For 


Antony and Cleopatra, Queen Elizabeth and Leicester, Catharine of Russia 
and Prince Potemkin, King Charles and Nell Gwyn, Napoleon and Marie 
Walewski, Maurice of Saxony and Adrienne Lecouvreur, and many others 
whose stories are told here not only moulded the world’s destiny, but lived 


romances. 


Illustrated. Octavo, $2.00 net. 





The Spanish Dependencies in South America 
By Professor BERNARD MOSES, University of California 


_This important work deals with the period between 1550 and 1730—the 
beginnings of European civilization in widely separated regions of South 


America. 


Conquests, settlements, the slave trade, piracy, the ordinances in 


regard to trade, the Jesuit missions, the relation of the clergy to the civil gov- 
ernment, are some of the subjects interspersed among the records of viceroys, 


revolts, and assertions of the Crown authorities. 


Cloth, $5.00 net. 


Two volumes. Octavo, 





HARPER & BROTHERS 








' 
4 


Dr. Esenwein 


SHORT - STORY WRITING 


\, 
A Course of forty lessons in the history, form struc- l 20 Acre 


ture, and writing of the Short-Story taught by Dr. 4. 
Berg Esenwein, for years Editor —— Magazine, 
ease address 


catalogue free. 


THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
Dept. 305, Springfield, Mass. 


Water. 





14% miles from trolley. 


FARM for sale, North Stonington, 
Conn. 
acres cultivated 


Old apple orchard. 
Modern 13-room house, 
Address 


ALLYN L. BROWN, Admr. 








Good 





20-Minute Exercises 
for Busy Men 


You can keep in the pink of condition if you 
follow Prof. Miller’s instructions, appearing in 
Goop Heattu. Prof. Miller is Director of Phys- 
ical Education at the Battle Creek Sanitarium and 
Goop Heattn is a pocket monthly which teaches 
a how to keep well by cultivating natural 
health habits. The price of Gooo Heattn until 
March 31st is only $1 a year. After March 31st, 
$2 a year. Save half by subscribing now-—-2 years 
for $2. ay ¥ copy, for 12 cents (six 2c stamps) 
postpaid. Address— 

GOOD HEALTH PUBLISHING CO. __ 
302 W. Main St. attle Creek, Mich. 


FOR SALE FOR PARTITION FARMS in Not- 
toway County, Va., near town of 2,500 and 37 
miles from City of 25,000. 

‘ 1. the Fe 3 and blue grass modern stock 
arm, 2%miles of town. Best farm in County. 
$25,000; easy terms. ad 

2. 100A. Farm, 6 miles of town, 1 mile of 
R. R. station; 6 room dwelling; $2,500; 6 years 
to pay for. 

3. 300A. River farm; good improvements and 
fencing; 7 miles of town; former price $7,500. 
Offered for quick sale at $5,000, one-quarter cash, 
balance on easy terms. a 

4. 250A.:Stock farm. Excellent buildings and 
woven wire feneing; fine meadows; fine stand of 
blue grass and alfalfa; 3 miles of town: ‘$17,000; 


one-quarter cash, balance 1, 2, 8, 4 and 5 years. 
L. S. EPPS, Attorney-at-Law, Blackstone, Va. 
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Boe 
Why A 


Everything worth 
growing in 
Flowers 
Everything worth growing in 
Vegetables 
Cultural instructions for plant- 
_ ing and growing will make garden- 
ing easy even for the amateur. 
Over 1,000 photographic illustrations, 
8 color and duotone plates, 272 pages. 


Mailed free if 





























? Dreer’s 
you mention this Orchid-Flowered 
publication. Sweet Peas 


with immense wavy 
flowers in sprays of 3 
and 4 blossoms each. 
Our mixture contains 
a full range of colors. 








Garden Book free 
with each order. 


Henry A. Dreer 


714-716 Chestnut St. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


















EVERY MARRIED COUPLE 


and all who contemplate marriage 


SHOULD OWN 


this complete informative book 


“THE SCIENCE OF A 
NEW LIFE” 

By JOHN COWAN, M.D. 
Unfolds the secrets of married happi- 
ness, so often revealed too late! It con- 
tains 29 chapters including: Marriage 
and Its Advan‘ages. Age at Which to 
Marry. LawotChoice. Love Analysed. 
Qualities One Should Avoid in Choosing. 
Anatomy of Reproduction. Amative- 
ness. Continence. Children. Genws. 
Conception. Pregnancy. Confinement. 
TWILIGHT SLEEP. Nursing. Steril- 
ity, How a Happy Married Lite is Secured Special Edition, 
Price $2 postpaid. Descriptive circular giving full and complete 
table of contents mailed FREE. 

65 Rose Street 


J. S. Ogilvie Publishing Co., RE Ys.'cs 


gS Have you ever Mislaid 
Important Papers ? 


Keep your Valuable papers in a Barler New Document File. 
Made of steel, 
covered with 
chase leather, 


$1.25 
Delivered 











18 strong manila pockets. 4% x 10% in., with metal eyelets. 
Guaranteed Satisfactory or Money Returned. 


A. C. BARLER MFG. CO., 60 W. Lake St., Chicago 


THE J. G. WHITE MANAGEMENT 
CORPORATION. 
43 Exchange Place, New York. 

The regular quarterly dividend (eighth quarter) 
of one and three-quarters per cent. (1%%) has 
been declared on the Preferred Stock of this 
Corporation, payable March 1, to stockhold- 





1915, 


ers of record at the close of business February 
18, 1915. 


T. W. MOFFAT, Secretary. 











For 36 vears we have been paying our custom- 
ers the highest returns consistent with con- 
servative methods. First mortgage loans of 
$200 and up which wecan recommend after the 
most thorough personal investigation. Please 
ask for Loan List No. 710. $25 Certificates 
of Deposit also for saving investors. 


PERKINS & CO.Llawrence Kgns 


6% DEPENDABLE 7% 
FARM | FARM MORTGAGES |_CITY 


Netting the investor 6 per cent. free of all expenses; titles 
guaranteed, For sale by 


THE BANKING CORPORATION OF MONTANA 
Paid in Capital, $500,000.00 
Post Office Box ‘‘D” Helena, Montana 
Illustrated booklet and State Map free for the asking. 
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STEEL DIVIDEND PASSED 


The market for securities was affect- 
ed last week by the passing of the Steel 
Corporation’s common stock dividend. 
It was shown by the official report that 
net earnings in the last quarter of 1914 
had fallen to $10,933,170, the lowest 
total in the company’s history. There 
was nothing for the common stock, and 
nearly the entire amount required for 
the preferred (or $5,606,000) was taken 
from the accumulated surplus. On the 
Stock Exchange the price fell from 
51% to 40. The minimum fixed by the 
Exchange was reduced from 48 to 43, 
then to 40, and finally to 38. 

But the Corporation decided that it 
would not reduce wages, and since the 
end of the year there has been some im- 
provement at its mills. This is due 
mainly to orders from railroad eom- 
panies, the steel industry’s best cus- 
tomers And the chief cause of depres- 
sion in the latter part of last year was 
the restraint imposed upon the rail- 
roads by their -ailure to obtain per- 
mission to increase rates. The orders 
recently given have followed, with some 
delay, the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission’s favorable action. 

The decision about wages was 
reached after reductions had been made 
by independent competing companies. 
There is evidence that a much better 
report will be shown at the end of the 
present quarter, altho the payment of 
dividends on the common stock may 
not then be resumed. In the year 1914 
the Corporation’s pension expenditures 
were $511,917, or $90,000 more than 
those of the preceding year. 


THE MORRIS BANKS 


There has been in operation since De- 
cember 31 in New York one of the 
Morris Plan banks, and applications for 
loans have been made by more than 
3000 persons. In the United States 
there are now sixteen of these banks. 
The first was established fourteen years 
ago in Norfolk, Virginia, by Arthur J. 
Morris, who sought to provide banking 
facilities on a small scale for men of 
moderate means. Having made a study 
of industrial and codperative banking 
in several European countries, he 
adapted certain features of the foreign 
systems to conditions in this country. 

The success of the original Morris 
Bank in Norfolk caused the establish- 
ment of similar banks in Atlanta, Bal. 
timore, Washington, Philadelphia, St. 
Louis, Denver and other cities. Growth 
of the system required a central com- 
pany. This, the Fidelity Corporation, 
was organized two years and a half ago. 
Under its direction several additional 
local banks were established. Then a 
stronger national company was needed, 
and in June last the Industrial Finance 


Corporation, with an authorized capital 
of $7,000,000, and a subscribed capital 
of $1,500,000, came into existence. It 
acquired the assets of the Fidelity Cor- 
poration, its proprietary rights to the 
Morris plan, its contracts, etc. This com- 
pany has a minority interest, averag- 
ing about twenty per cent, in the capital 
stock of the local banks. 

These banks are designed to serve 
the wage-earner and the salaried man 
who has no relations with other banks, 
and to aid such men by small loans in 
emergencies. The applicant, if a man of 
good character who is earning a living, 
may borrow $100 upon his note, en- 
dorsed by two men of good character 
and of his own station in life. He pays 
interest at the legal rate,-and is re- 
quired to make a weekly payment of 
$2 for fifty weeks. His debt having been 
discharged, he may continue his weekly 
payments and thus acquire interest- 
bearing certificates upon which he can 
borrow without endorsers. Up to Octo- 
ber 31, 1914, the fifteen banks in this 
country had loaned $6,100,000 to 49,500 
borrowers, an average of about $123. 
Losses due to bad credits had been very 
small. The eight companies whose re- 
ports are available show a loss (on 
loans of $3,200,000) of less than one- 
tenth of one per cent. The net profits 
of the banks last year were 7.8 per 
cent upon their capital. 

The public is accustomed to measure 
the soundness and sincerity of such 
projects by the character and records 
of the officers, directors and chief own- 
ers of stock. The president of the In- 
dustrial Finance Corporation is Clark 
Williams, formerly Superintendent of 
Banks and Comptroller of the State of 
New York. He is also a director of the 
bank in New York. Among those asso- 
ciated with him in the central company 
are Charles H. Sabin (treasurer and 
chairman of the executive committee), 
president of the Guaranty Trust Com- 
pany, one of the greatest institutions 
of its kind; Arthur J. Morris; Joseph 
B. Gilder, secretary, and Herbert L. 
Satterlee. The directors of the local 
New York bank include Mr. Sabin, 
Henry R. Towne, formerly president of 
the Merchants’ Association and now a 
director of the Federal Reserve Bank; 
President Shonts, of the Interborough 
Rapid Transit Company; President 
Cochran, of the Liberty National Bank; 
James E. Russell, dean of Teachers’ 
College; President Baldwin, of the Otis 
Elevator Company; Vice-President Al- 
len, of the Mechanics and Metals Na- 
tional Bank; Willard Straight, presi- 
dent of the Asiatic Corporation; Vice- 
President Canfield, of the State Chari- 
ties Aid Association; R. T. H. Halsey, 
chairman of the Finance Committee of 
the Stock Exchange, and Vice-President 
Du Puy, of the Virginian Railway Com- 
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pany. These names are a guarantee of 
safety and good management. 

Under the new central company there 
should be .an extension of the system 
and a wise development of its work. 
Probably the number of local banks will 
speedily increase. Every city needs an 
institution of this kind. It should be 
noted that the loans are not secured by 
mortgage but by character and earning 
power, and that the borrower has an 





opportunity to make safe investments | 
yielding more than the savings bank | 
rate of interest. With the growth of | 


the system new ‘eatures will be sug- 
gested. Expansion may be expected. But 
the additions, like the loan plan, will be 
made in the interest of men like the 
49,500 borrowers whose names are on 
the Morris books. 


REVENUES AND SUGAR 


In Washington they are talking about 
the Treasury deficit, which grows from 
day to day. For the first seven 
months of the current fiscal year it is 
$70,000,000. Returns from the new war 
revenue taxes have not met expecta- 
tions. Income taxes will be available in 
June, but there are indications that 
they will be disappointing, on account 
of the war. There has been a loss of 
$57,000,000 in customs revenue, or 
about thirty-two per cent. In Congress, 
the estimates made by the executive de- 
partments have been exceeded in legis- 
lation. There has been a large reduc- 
tion of postal receipts, and postmasters 
have been directed to cut down ex- 
penses. It is expected that in large 
cities the number of clerks on the daily 
pay roll will be decreased. There have 
been conferences at the White House, 
and it has been decided that there shall 





be no addition to taxes by legislation | 


before the end of the fiscal year. 

The growing deficiency has caused 
discussion of the provisions of the new 
tariff law concerning sugar. One-quar- 
ter of the duty was removed, and the 
law says that the remaining three- 
quarters shall be taken away on May 
1, 1916. The revenue loss thus far has 
been about $15,000,000. Customs re- 
ceipts from sugar under the old law 
exceeded $50,000,000 a year. Represen- 
tative Broussard, of Louisiana, has in- 
troduced a resolution providing for an 


indefinite suspension of the removal or- | 


dered for May 1, 1916. 

The adoption of this resolution would 
not perceptibly affect this year’s rev- 
enue, but the proposition deserves care- 
ful consideration. The reduction of one- 
quarter has not aided consumers. Re- 
moval of the entire duty could reduce 
the price very little, and might cause 
no reduction whatever. On the other 
hand, it would probably ruin the cane 
sugar industry of the South and the 
beet sugar industry of the West. At 
the same time, the sugar planters of 
Porto Rico and Hawaii would suffer by 
reason of the discontinuance of the 
present discrimination in their favor. 
The duty should be retained. 








The following dividend is announced: 


_ The J. G. White Management Corporation, pre- 
‘erred, quarterly, 1% per cent, payable March 1. 





National Life Insurance 
Company 


MONTPELIER, VERMONT 


ORGANIZED 1850 PURELY MUTUAL 


JOSEPH A. DE BOER, President 
OSMAN D. CLARK, Secretary 





Sixty-Fifth Annual Statement, January 1, 1915 











ASSETS (Paid-for Basis) LIABILITIES (Paid-for Basis) 
U. S., State and Munic- Insurance Reserves ..... $46,283,755.00 
ipal Bonds ............ $19,416,567.34 | Annuity Reserves ....... 5,374,090.00 
(at Market value Dec. 31, 1914) Extra Reserves ......... 145,711.69 
Mortgages, First Liens... 28,817,681.22 | Trust Fund Reserves . * 251,610.00 
Policy Loans and Pre- Policy Claims under ad- 
mium Notes .......... 10,269,813.14 ER eee 113,649.21 
Real Estate, Book Value. 235,000.00 | Other Liabilities ........ 103,047.67 
Cash in Banks and Office 523,045.34 | Taxes payable in 1915.... 177,817.68 
Interest and Rents due Dividends Due and Un- 
end accrued 2.5.6.0 1,404,784.96 CG pis teh Paariaiom tex 60,930.11 
Deferred and Unreported Dividends payable in 1915 1,302,107.98 
Lo re 840,393.22 | Deferred surplus ........ 4,534,812.02 
Due from Agents ....... 2,504.44 | General Surplus....... -- + 3,161,358.30 
EIS wince nce cevanee $61,509,789.66 | TOTAL .............. $6 1,509,789.66 
Payments. to Policyholders, 1914 .............00-- $6,174,181.46 
Payments to Policyholders since Organization..... 70,608,837.62 
Dividends gall te BOES c. occ cccccicccccvcces “sees 1,223,242.49 
Increase in Undistributed Surplus over 1914....... 400,527.03 
Insurance Issued, Paid-for Basis, in 1914 ......... 21,558,399.00 
Insurance Outstanding, Paid-for Basis ........... 194,625,366.00 





Progress in the Last Twenty-five Years 


JAN. 1 INCOME ASSETS SURPLUS INSURANCE INFORCE JAN. 1 
1890 = $1,781,674 = $5,971,506 $921,820 $38,767,541 1890 
1915 $10,203,314 $61,509,789 $3,161,358 $194,625,366 1915 





A. H. GSELLER, General Manager 
149 Broadway New York City 











CHARTERED 1853 


United States Trust Company of New York 


45-47 WALL STREET 


CAPITAL, $2,000,000 SURPLUS AND UNDIVIDED PROFITS, $14,151,944,23 
THE COMPANY ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, TRUSTEE, GUARDIAN, DEPOS- 
ITARY OF COURT MONEYS, and in other recognized trust capacities. 

It allows interest at current rates on deposits, and holds, manages and invests money, securities 
and other property, real or personal, for individuals, estates and corporations. 


EDWARD W. SHELDON. President 
WILLIAM M. KINGSLEY. Vice-President WILFRED J. WORCESTER. Secretary 
WILLIAMSON PELL, Assistant Secretary CHARLES A. EDWARDS, 2d Assistant Secretary 


TRUSTEES 
JOHN A. STEWART, Chairman of Board 


LEWIS CASS LEDYARD GEORGE L. RIVES 
LYMAN J. GAGE ARTHUR CURTISS JAMES 
PAYNE WHITNEY WILLIAM M. KINGSLEY 
EDWARD W.SHELDON WILLIAM STEWART TOD 
CHAUNCEY KEEP OGDEN MILLS 


EGERTON L. WINTHROP 
CORNELIUS N. BLISS, JR. 
HENRY W. de FOREST 
ROBT. I. GAMMELL 

WM. VINCENT ASTOR 
CHAS. FRED K HOFFMAN 


WM. ROCKEFELLER 
WILLIAM D. SLOANE 
FRANK LYMAN 
JAMES STILLMAN 
JOHN J. PHELPS 
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Going Deaf? 


Deaf people hear clearly. Write at 
once for particulars of the latest wonder 
of science, the improved 


isis Thin Receiver Model 
Mears Ear Phone| 


Thousands of sufferers from deafness 
have recovered their hearing with this per- 
fected instrument. It has 96 sounds covering 8 entire 
octaves of 12tones each. In this instrument you get 
at last, the perfection of the hearing device. All 
ges in sound adjustment instantly made by a 
touch of the finger to suit any condition of the hearing 
organs or to register either loud or ordinary sounds. 


Free Trial" 9r:7« 
our expense. Will you 
ar Phone for 15 days in your own home, 


AL Toot Pls! you believe the evidence of your 
ownears? That is all weask. Send for free trial offer. 


96 Degrees Pesitively the very 


newest, latest inven- 
tion for the deaf. You 
0 dal get the real tones of the 
na 
quatitics in Ly by Ly fatens Cm go tl phone 
all dea’ 
we have striven ive ay pe - 

























to-yo 


Valuable Book FREE 


The Mears Ear Phone book — mailed 
free—explainsall the cagess of deafness: tells 
how ir stop the progress o: ady and how to 
treat it. Write at eS this Free and 
our Special Introductory Offer. Send a postal today. 


Mears Ear Phone Co. 
45 West 34th St. Dept.2482 New York 
agents’ commissions and ex- 


FREE penses. Shipon approval, $4 per 


month if you keep it. Send for free 

booklet. See how you can save $48.00 on 

high grade machine. Write today. 

TYPEWRITERS DISTRIBUTING SYNDICATE 
166-18A N. Michigan Blvd., Chicago (274) 





Genuine Oliver 
Visible Typewriter. 
We sell direct; save you 





















GET THE SAVING HABIT 

The habit of saving has been the salvation 
of many a man. It increases his self-respect 
and makes him a more useful member of so- 


clety. If a man has no one but himself to pro- 
vide for he may be concerned simply in ac- 
cumulating a sufficient sum to support him in 
his old age. ‘shis can best be effected by pur- 
chasing an annuity as issued by the Home Life 
Insurance Company of New York. This will 
yield a much larger income than can be ob- 
tained from any other absolutely secure invest- 


ment. For a sample policy write to 
HOME LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Geo. E. Ide, President. 
256 BROADWAY NEW YORK 








AN INCOME FOR LIFE 


Of all the investment opportunities offered 
there are few indeed not open to criticism. 
Absolute safety is the first requisite and ade- 
quate and uniform return equally important, 
and these seem incompatible. Aside from gov- 
ernment bonds, the return under which is 
small, there is nothing more sure and certain 
than an annuity with the METROPOLITA 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. by which the 
income guaranteed for a certain lifetime is 
larger by far than would be earned on an 
equal amount deposited in an institution for 
savings, or invested in securities giving rea- 
sonable safety. Thus a payment of $5,000 by 
a man aged 67 would provide an annual in- 
come of $618.35 absolutely beyond question or 
doubt. The Annuity Department. METRO- 
POLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
New York, will give advice as to the return 
at any age. male or female. 























INSURANCE 


CONDUCTED BY W. E. UNDERWOOD 


























FOR AND AGAINST 


The Insurance Superintendent of 
Illinois, Hon. Rufus M. Potts, in a re- 
cent lengthy communication—some nine- 
ty-three pages octavo—to the Governor 
of that state, after severely criticizing 
the methods and practices of the fire 
insurance companies, comes squarely 
out in favor of the transaction of fire 
insurance by the state. All his’ state- 
ments are of an uncompromising char- 
acter and, as he avers, are based on 
facts adduced after months of investi- 
gation. He generally concludes that the 
interests of the people demand the re- 
placement of the system by another 
under the auspices of the state. In this 
he seems to be at utter variance with 
views he exprest in an address deliv- 
ered at Urbana, Ill., last April, in 
which, after a full discussion of the 
subject, he held that there was “no jus- 
tification for a state becoming an in- 
surance experimental station.” The 
fire underwriters are quoting Mr. Potts 
in April against Mr. Potts in Decem- 
ber. 


A FINE ILLUSTRATION 


Of course, it doesn’t often happen 
that a life insurance company pays the 
face proceeds of what is called an “Or- 
dinary Life” policy into the living 
hands of the man who carried it, be- 
cause the arrangement provides that a 
policy of that sort matures by death 
only. It is a “straight life,” a “whole 
life,” or, as the scorners of old were 
wont to cry, “a die-to-win proposition.” 
But once in a while some strong, sturdy 
son of man, in his own proper person, 
does outdistance the Mortality Table. 
His life exceeds its uttermost limits. 
Actuarially, he is dead. 

There comes to me from:Mr. W. A. 
Courtwright, general agent of the Penn 
Mutual Life Insurance Company at In- 
dianapolis, a card briefly recording such 
a case. It is interesting to me, and per- 
haps it will be to our readers. On De- 
cember 26, 1849, Mr. Albert W. Smith 
of Wilmington, Delaware, he being then 
thirty-two years old, secured a Whole 
Life policy for $1000 from the com- 
pany mentioned. The premium was $25 
a year. He stood by the contract faith- 
fully, paying sixty-four premiums, the 
end of the last policy year finding him 
beyond the age of ninety-six, the re- 
serve on it amounting to exectly its 
face, $1000. Here we have demonstrated 
for us the function which, in old line 
insurance, the reserve performs. 

Let us see how this contract between 
Mr. Smith and the company worked out 
as a business transaction. He paid sixty- 
four premiums of $25 each. That comes 
to $1600. That looks like a pretty big 
price for a $1000 policy, but it isn’t net; 
he received from the company in divi- 


dends an aggregate of $906.30, leaving 
the cost at $693.70 for the sixty-four 
years’ $1000 insurance. But he lived. 
He passed in life beyond all the mathe- 
matical provisions underlying the con- 
tract; the company had to his account 
reserve amounting to the face of the 
policy; and it paid it over to him. 

The description of Mr. Smith at the 
time this settlement was made states 
that, while it may not be said he was 
vigorous and healthy, “he was certainly 
not decrepit; his step was elastic, eyes 
bright, intellect clear, speech fluent and 
his handwriting firm and round.” He 
lived and won. 


A CORRECTION 


Last week, describing the admirable 
work undertaken by the Gilder Policy 
Association of New York City, we say 
in the last sentence of the first para- 
graph: “The labors undertaken by the 
members are purely selfish and are 
dedicated as a memorial to him.” The 
context clearly indicates the blunder. 
Instead of “selfish,” the word should be 
“unselfish.” It is a bad piece of proof- 
reading, for which an apology is ten- 
dered. We heartily commend the work 
the Gilder Policy Association is doing, 
and we know it is given to humanity. 








Insurance Commissioner Epstein of Col- 
orado has resigned that office as of January 
16 and the duties of supervision devolve on 
Mrs. Dorothy M. Ralph, Deputy Commis- 
sioner, the first woman to head an insur- 
ance department. 


A. E. C., Grafton, N. D.—The company 
mentioned is a good one, sound financially 
and aggressively as well as capably man- 
aged. Unless values go all to pieces as 
the result of a long war, future dividends 
will not be appreciably affected 


State Comptroller Travis of New York 
has commenced an investigation into the 
management and affairs of the Workmen’s 
Compensation Commission, the administra- 
tors of the State Fund, for the purpose of 
ascertaining if any economies can be in- 
stituted. 


Both branches of the New Hampshire 
Legislature have by formal vote requested 
Governor Spaulding to remove Insurance 
Commissioner Joseph Warren, appointed 
in the last days of Governor Felker’s term, 
alleging that Mr. Warren is not qualified 
for the position. 

Alleging that the insurance laws are in- 
adequate and the authority of the super- 
intendent of insurance limited, a citizens’ 
association of Washington, D. C., has peti- 
tioned the Commissioners of the District 
of Columbia “to correct the glaring evils 
of the present situation.” 


J. H. R., Montreal, Que—The company 
began business in 1878 on the assessment 
plan, continuing to 1911, when it qualified 
as an old line reserve institution. Rates 
were raised, which caused a heavy decline 
in membership and in surplus funds. The 
actuarial methods are sound and funds 
are properly invested. Assets January 1, 
1914, $81,249; policy reserve, $66,221; net 
surplus, $10,605; total insurance in force, 
$1,674,234. The company is under the su- 
pervision of a good insurance department 
and I believe a policy in it would be safe. 
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ABOUT CHAUTAUQUA 


New Chautauqua Reading Circles are 
reported from Riverton, Wyoming; 
Tulare, California; David City, Nebras- 
ka; Wichita, Kansas; Akron, Ohio; 
Parker’s Landing, Pennsylvania; Spen- 
cerport and Williamson, New York. 


One hundred and seventy graduates 


of the Chautauqua Course in Southern |. 


California have organized an alumni 
association called “The Society of the 
Hall in the Grove,” named after the fa- 
mous Hall of Philosophy at Chautau- 
qua, New York. 


There is a very substantial gain in 
the membership of the Chautauqua 
Reading Course as compared with a 
year ago. The radical change which 
substituted The Independent for the 
Chautauquan as the periodical element 
of the course is thus pronounced a suc- 
cess by those who are primarily inter- 
ested. 


Topics for “special weeks” of pro- 
gram events at Chautauqua, New York, 
in 1915 include: Community Service, 
The Liquor Traffic, Music Festival, Re- 
making of Contemporary Europe, Ad- 
ministration of Justice, International 
Relations. Engagements for single ad- 
dresses have been made with Dr. John 
Finley, New York State .Commissioner 
of Education; Dr. Mitchell Carroll of 
George Washington University, St. 
Louis; Hon. John Lind, President Wil- 
son’s representative in Mexico. 


Preachers already engaged for the 
season of 1915 at Chautauqua, New 
York, are: Dr. Samuel B. McCormick 
(Presbyterian), Chancellor of the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh; Bishop Francis 
J. McConnell (Methodist), Denver, Col- 
orado; Dr. Charles W. Gilkey (Bap- 
tist), pastor of the Hyde Park Baptist 
Church, Chicago; Bishop Charles D. 
Williams (Protestant Episcopal), De- 


troit, Michigan; Dr. Shailer Mathews |* 


(Baptist), Dean of Divinity School, 
University of Chicago; Bishop John H. 
Vincent (Methodist), Chancellor of 
Chautauqua Institution; Dr. Frank W. 
Gunsaulus (Congregational), Pastor 
Central Church, Chicago. 

A Winter Chautauqua and Carnival 
Week was held at Chautauqua, New 
York, January 30 to February 6. The 
winter community of this summer city, 
comprizing some 600 people, succeeded 


so well in their first attempt last year |’ 


that repetition this year was assured. 
The daily indoor program scheduled a 
morning, afternoon and evening feature 
with moving picture prelude. Among 
the speakers were President George E. 
Vincent; Frank Stephens of Arden, 
Delaware; Director Arthur E. Bestor; 
Mr. and Mrs. Owen W. Wiard of Chi- 
cago; Miss Meddie O. Hamilton and 
Mrs. Ida B. Cole, Chautauqua Field 
Secretaries; Rev. S. M. Gordon and Mr. 
W. Mz. Gibbs. Miss Alice H. Spalding 
of Allegheny College, reader; Madame 
Grace Hall Riheldaffer, soprano, and 
Joseph Rosani, novelty entertainer, 
were also on the program. The outdoor 
carnival of winter sports provided for 
coasting, skiing, skating and ice boat- 
ing on Lake Chautauqua. 








Chartered by the State of Massachusetts 
Incorporated 1849 


184 a 
SPRINGFIELD 


Fire and Marine Insurance Company 
Of Springfield, Massachusetts 


Cash Capital $2,500,000.00 


ANNUAL STATEMENT, JANUARY 1, 1915 
ASSETS 


LARGEST FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 19] 5 











Cosh on hand, in Darks and Cath Items. oo ecics ciccsccccescsccccscceve $778,303.66 
Cash in hands of Agents and in course of collection ...-......+++eeeeeeeeee 1,201,893.42 
I MS Se oe Sac Sains es wah hae bas OME REDDER OR Red eulsie tei ke 65,786.41 


300,000.00 
2,05 3,870.00 
1,722,184.00 
2,656,625.00 
1,273,125.00 


Railroad Stocks SE Ee en ne ee Perr erry Sea ere eye 
Miscellaneous Stocks 
Railroad Bonds 


PN eT eee Pee eT Te TELE ETT PETTITTE Te 290,848.00 
ee Se GIG OIOOE UND i ics sw ka cua bebneens sosverscesceese 577,110.00 
Miscellaneous SEE apa cne 60 00 ee emia ies ad acee 0000481084004 000 FRTOERS 138,380.00 

TOTAL ASSETS $11, -. 125.49 


Unadmitted Asset—Excess Conndinn, Dupe sit 7,721.35 








ITTED ASSETS $10, 970. 404.14 
LIABILITIES 
CAPITAL STOCK ‘i ‘ ‘ - $ 2,500,000.00 
Reserve for Re-Insurance 5,542,965.64 
Reserve for all unpaid Losses 583,700.36 
Reserve for all other Liabilities 353,301.61 
hhptainen LIABILITIES $ 8,979,967.61 
NET SURPLUS . ° ° ‘ 1,990,436.53 
SURPLUS TO POLICY HOLDER : ; ‘ . . 4,490,436.53 
LOSSES PAID SINCE ORGANIZATION . » ° © ° $61,973,344.28 
A. W. DAMON, President PRIOLEAU ELLIS, Asst. Sec. 
CHAS. E. GALAC AR, Vice-Pres. E. H. HILDRETH, Asst. Sec. 
W. J. MACKAY, Secretary G. G. BULKLEY, Asst. Sec. 


F. H. WILLIAMS, Treasurer 





Western Department, Chicago, Illinois 


A. F. DEAN, Manager 
. C. HARDING, Assistant Manager W. H. LININGER, Assistant Mafiager 
. G. CARLISLE, 2d Assistant Manager L. P. VOORHEES, Cashier 





Pacific Coast Department, San Francisco, Cal. 
GEO. W. DORNIN, Manager JOHN C. DORNIN, Assistant Manager 





Agencies in all Prominent Localities throughout the United States and Canada 
Metropolitan District Agent 


CHAS. G. SMITH 1 Liberty Street, N. Y. 


























THE NORTHERN 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, Ltd. 





THIRTY-EIGHTH ANNUAL STATEMENT OF UNITED STATES BRANCH AS OF DECEMBER 3ist, 1914 
ASSETS LIABILITIES 
Mortgage loan on real estate.... $135,000.00 Unadjusted and unmatured losses B 446.84 
United States bonds............ 255,300.00 Unearned premiums............. 2,878 oa bs 
EE Eee 2,806,830.00 All other liabilities............ 87. 
City and miscellaneous bonds... 1,107,510.00 
Guaranteed and preferred rail- Total liabilities in United 
Fo Sasa ers 237,250.00 PSR RETR e rr ee $3,304,860.21 
Premiums in course of collection 571,404. NET ‘SURPLUS IN UNITED 
Cash in banks and on hand.. 395,129.24 PEED ccccccsdeccceseccsees $2,278,940.42 
ee Ge GI 6 ccccisedcscs 376. 
Total admitted assets in United eer 
WE éaseusswevdeeneestucd $5,583,800.63 $5,583,800.63 


UNITED STATES TRUSTEES , 
JOHN V. B. THAYER CHARLES D. DICKEY 


Eastern and Southern Departments, 55 John St., New York 
GEO. W. BABB, Manager T. A. RALSTON, Sub-Manager 
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Scanty Sowing, Scanty Harvest; Plentiful 
Sowing, Plentiful Harvest 


HIS sound doctrine comes from the Good Book. You will find it in 
| Corinthians. 

It seems as tho it were written for today, and for us—for those 
among us who now hesitate to sow, to work, to dig, lest there may be no° 
harvest. 

Mr. Big Business Man, Mr. Financier, must every prospect be rain- 
bowed with sunshine, and every promise backed up by certain results, 
before you undertake your share in restoring prosperity? 

Suppose, Mr. Big Business Man, you had been as wise and confident as 
was the farmer a year ago. Suppose that instead of cutting down your help, 
going on half time, and refusing to make goods for fear you could not sell 
them, you had followed the farmer’s example, and had planned for greater 
production than ever—had done your part toward maintaining good times? 

Do you know how many millions in wages would have been paid out 
that were not paid out, how many new homes would have been built, how 
many dollars would have gone from American workingmen into purchases 
of comforts as well as of necessities? 

While you were talking business down, the farmers of the country were 
not discouraged. They did not shirk, or fall back. They had faith. 

They stuck to their work. They plowed more ground than ever before; 
they harrowed it; they seeded it—did so with song on their lips and confi- 
dence in their hearts. They did not let croakers make them lose faith in 
the richness of the earth or the richness of the market in which they 
would sell. 


Result: Ten billions of new wealth 
out of the farm lands of the United 
States—ten billions that represented 
the value of all farm crops and farm 
animals for the year 1914! That sum 
represents $100 for every inhabitant 
of the United States. 

Suppose, Mr. Business Man of 
little faith, the farmer had seeded 
fewer acres rather than more; sup- 
pose he had drawn in, as you drew in, 
what a different story there would 
be from our farm lands the past 
year! Today the farmer is again an 
optimist. His winter wheat acreage, 
already sown for 1915 crop, is 11 
per cent greater than ever before! 
He isn’t worrying about the future; 
he is making certain to do his part 
in the present. 

He knows what will surely come ir 
this 100,000,000 country of ours if 
every one puts his hand to the plow. 

The farmers teach us all a lesson 
of industry and confidence. Would 
that every industry followed their 
example! They are patient, serene, 
optimistic. They work, work, work. 

They know that persistent, thoro 
work brings its reward. They some- 
times meet with disappointments, 
but they never sit down and fold 
their hands. They are always up and 
doing. 

If all of the rest of us did the same 
thing, would there be any occasion 
for anybody to feel blue? Would the 
wheels of business ever stop turn- 
ing? 

“SCANTY SOWING, SCANTY HARVEST; 
PLENTIFUL SOWING, PLENTIFUL HAR- 
VEST.” 


This is the fourth and last of the 
series of forward-looking editorials re- 
printed from the New York “Evening 
Mail” by courtesy of the editor, Mr. 
Henry L. Stoddard.—THE EDITOR. 








PEBBLES 


Jones—What’s the Oh Joy silver mine 
stock selling for now? 

Broker—We just sold the last ten rolls 
of it for wall paper.—Philadelphia Bul- 
etin. 


Lady (purchasing alarm-clock)—Never 
mind, thank you. I won’t take one if 
they’ve been made in Germany. It would 
be sure to play some dirty trick. Go off in 
the middle of the night, or something of 
that sort!—London Opinion. 


“Why are you moping there, Dick?’ 

“T’ve no one to play with.” 

“Well, go and fetch Freddie next door.” 

“Oh, I played with him yesterday, and I 
don’t suppose he’s well enough to come out 
yet.”—London Opinion. 


André Fretin, a lively Gaul, has contrib- 
uted to a London paper the following 
translation of a well-known song: 
Longue est la route de Tipperary, 

Longue pour y aller; 

Longue est la route de Tipperary, 

Ou demeure ma bien-aimée. 

Au r’voir, Piccadilly, 

Adieu, Leicester-square, 

Longue, longue est la route de Tipperary, 

Mais la-bas est mon cceur. —Ez. 
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THE PRIZE CONTEST 


We are publishing in this issue the 
first of eight articles on the Hundred 
Years of Peace between Great Britain 
and the United States. The Independent 
offers a Peace Centenary Medal for the 
best essay from any school in the 
United States covering this period. The 
eight articles, which begin this week 
and will be concluded in the issue of 
April 5, have been prepared by Preston 
William Slosson, of Columbia Univer- 
sity. They tell the story in simple and 
direct language, showing how great 
were the issues at stake in the serious 
difficulties between the two nations, how 
high was the tension of popular feeling 
in both countries, and how, neverthe- 
less, patriotic and honest statesmanship 
did not fail to find a satisfactory solu- 
tion without recourse to war. The titles 
of the articles are as follows: 


THE GREAT TREATY 


Telling the story of the Treaty conclud- 
ed at Ghent, 1814, published this week. 
THE BOUNDARY OF PEACE 
The story of the boundary from the At- 
lantic to the Rocky Mountains, a boundary 


unfortified by nature or man, and yet in 
bitter dispute for many years. 


“FIFTY-FOUR-FORTY OR FIGHT” 
The story of the greatest of all our terri- 
torial disputes with Great Britain over the 


question of the ownership of the Oregon 
country. 


THE ALABAMA CLAIMS 
A sketch of our difficulties with Great 
Britain during the War between the States, 


also describing the peaceful solution of the 
Alabama Claims. 


PRESIDENT CLEVELAND AND THE 
VENEZUELA DISPUTE 
The story of the eventful incidents that 


brought the United States and Great Brit- 
ain to the verge of war. 





THE ALASKA BOUNDARY QUESTION 
A history of the negotiations surrounding 


the solution of the disputes concerning the 
Alaskan boundary. 


FISHERMEN AND STATESMEN 
The seventh article treats of the many 
questions which have arisen as to Ameri- 


ean fishing and sealing rights along North 
American coasts. 


THE CLAYTON-BULWER TREATY 
AND THE PANAMA CANAL 


Dealing with the disputes which have 
arisen at one time or another in regard to 
the project of the inter-oceanic canal. 


Any American school, private or 
public, elementary or secondary, may 
take part in the contest, but a medal 
cannot be awarded unless ten pupils at 
least compete from that school. Each 
competitor must complete an original 
essay of from 500 to 2500 words and 
hand it into the judges by May 5. 

The judges should award the prize 
to that essay which shows that the com- 
petitor has not only a thoro acquaint- 
ance with the events of the One Hun- 
dred Years of Peace, but has most thor- 
oly studied their significance and 
learned how to express it. School au- 
thorities may, at their pleasure, exact 
further qualifications from contestants, 
such as a certain amount of outside 
reading. The name of the successful 
contestant should be sent by the judges 
to The Independent by June 5, as no 
medals will be awarded after June 15. 
In the case of elementary schools the 
school authorities shall select three 
judges from among the faculty, pupils 
or outsiders (but including no contest- 
ant). In the case of secondary schools 
the contestants themselves may get to- 
gether and select any three judges they 
may choose, except a contestant. 

This contest is open freely to all 
schools and a subscription to The In- 
dependent is not obligatory. 

This Prize Contest has the hearty ap- 
proval of many eminent educators, in- 
cluding Mason S. Stone, Superintendent 
of Education, State of Vermont; R. H. 
Wilson, Suverintendent of Education, 
State of Oklahoma; Nathan C. Schaef- 
fer, Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion, Commonwealth of Pennsylvania; 
A. M. Devoe, Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, State of Iowa; H. A. 
Davee, Superintendent of Public In- 
struction, State of Montana; C. G. Law- 
rence, Superintendent of Public In- 
struction, State of South Dakota. 

Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, Presi- 
dent of Columbia University, who is 
the Chairman of the Committee on His- 
torical Review of the American Peace 
Centenary Committee, writes: 


As Chairman of the Committee on His- 
torical Review of the Peace Centenary 
Committee, I am glad to say that the Prize 
Contest of The Independent meets my cor- 
dial approval—both as a means of inform- 
ing the boys and girls of the country as to 
the history of the past hundred years, and 
of showing them how conference and com- 
mon sense have been more effective than 
war. 


Schools in twenty different states 
have already sent notice of their partici- 
pation in the Contest, and the number 
of contestants is growing every day. 
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After the skilled surgeon has repaired the broken body 
it remains for the trained nurse to assist Nature in restor- 
ing wasted tissue and building up the body into new life 
and strength by giving a food that contains the necessary 
body-building material in digestible form. As a builder 
of healthy tissue nothing equals 


Shredded Wheat 








a natural, elemental food made of the whole wheat steam-cooked, 
shredded and baked in the cleanest, finest, most hygienic food factory 
in the world. Shredded Wheat is always the same quality, always the 
same price. 


For breakfast heat the Biscuit im the oven to 
restore crispness; then pour hot milk over it, 
adding a little cream. Salt or sweeten to suit 
the taste. Better than mushy porridges for the 
chilly days. Deliciously nourishing for any meal 
with stewed prunes, sliced bananas, baked apples 
or fruits of any kind 
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